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EDITORIALS 


issue of the Brokers’ News Letter cracks down 

on a policy still followed by a number of canners 

who hold “house accounts”. The editorial charges that 

“It is only natural to assume that there is a chiseling 

deal involved when some principals insist on such a 

policy. “It can be assumed”, the editorial continues, 

“that nine chances out of ten this policy makes it pos- 

sible for these so-called house accounts to own their 

merchandise on a lower price basis than their com- 
petitors.”’ 


| seu ACCOUNTS — Editorial in the current 


House accounts have been a bone of contention be- 
tween canner and broker, between principal and selling 
agent ever since someone got the idea of setting up his 
own business to sell someone else’s product. With the 
growth of the chains and other large buying agencies 
in the grocery field, the problem became particularly 
acute for this is the area in which most of the conten- 
tion centers. Some markets, brokers charge, are so 
tied up with this type of business that it’s almost im- 
possible for a legitimate broker to exist. And this con- 
dition obtains despite the passage of the Robinson- 
Patman Law, which many thought would correct the 
evils of price discrimination. 


Truth of the matter is, most of this business no 
doubt is being done within the letter of the law, in that 
brokerage is not being deducted. Most of the trouble, 
this column believes, is one of economics, of manage- 
ment and has to do with the trend in distribution. If 
so, it can hardly be corrected by law. What can an old- 
line wholesaler do with a newspaper advertising allow- 
ance, for instance? Is a window display or a special 
rand sale, with attendant streamers, banners, shelf 
markers, and such, of the same value in one or two 

tores as it is in 40 or 50? Is it worth the same 
1 a single store that attracts three or four hundred 
people, as in a store that attracts three or four thou- 
and? Are advertising allowances in themselves un- 
ethical? Heaven forbid, even though they may work 
hardship on a little fellow not prepared to make best 
use of them. Enterprising and energetic little fellows 
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will find ways of putting those allowances to work for 
them. 

So the brokers are victims of an economic situation, 
which is the result of, or at least partially the result of 
a practice of “split brokerages’, which begun inno- 
cently enough years ago. In time as the brokers’ influ- 
ence on these accounts waned, it seemed logical to the 
processor to discontinue the brokerage entirely. Ad- 
mittedly it’s a most unhappy situation for both the 
canner, particularly the smaller canner, and the broker. 
And while the situation was in the making, this pub- 
lication fought vigorously against the tide, and so too, 
did the Brokers’ Association, but there were too many 
rebels in the ranks. Now we see even the larger can- 
ners battling for favor, though thank heavens, still 
maintaining their dignity. The smaller canner, for 
the most part, is just a pawn, like a chip floating along 
with the current, with little or no motion of its own. 

A broker earns his commission, it is not something 
that he is entitled to as a right, and reputable brokers 
will agree to that. Most of them also will admit that 
in situations as described above, the door is closed to 
them by the buying organizations themselves, at least 
in the case of the smaller canner account. There are 
other instances, of course, where “house accounts” are 
held out by the principal. The same criterion should 
be applied to these accounts. If the broker can “earn” 
his commission on these accounts, then it seems to us 
he is entitled to that opportunity, but the word “earn” 
is the key to the problem. 


SUCCESS STORY—But the plight of the smaller 
canner is not entirely hopeless, as might seem to have 
been indicated in the above ramblings. Anyone who 
doubts that there’s still opportunity in the canning 
industry, might listen to the story of Hunt Foods. 
This concern, according to Edward Mittelman, Vice- 
President and Treasurer, experienced a unit sales spurt 
of 680 percent in eight years when sales rose from 70 
million cans in 1943 to more than 560 million cans in 
1951. Put another way—from less than $10 million in 
1943 to more than $62 million last year. 


( Continued on Page 29) 
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Intended 1952 Acreage for 
Tomatoes, Beets and Cucumbers 


Late March and early April acreage 
intentions of processors of tomatoes, 
beets and cucumbers for pickles were 
released last week by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. The purpose of 
these reports, B & E emphasizes “is to 
assist growers and processors generally 
in making such further changes in their 
acreage plans as may appear desirable. 
The acreage actually planted in 1952 may 
turn out to be larger or smaller than 
indicated by reason of weather condi- 
tions, and the effect of the report itself 
upon processors’ actions.” 


BEETS FOR CANNING 


A decrease of about 7 percent from 
1951 plantings of canning beets is indi- 
cated for 1952, according to the Bureau. 
If these acreage prospects materialize, 
the 1952 plantings of canning beets will 
total 17,820 acres. This compares with 
19,200 acres planted in 1951 and is only 
slightly more than the 1941-50 average 
of 17,700 acres. 


The following table shows the acreages 
in prospect at the present time compared 
with average and 1951 plantings. 


Acres 
10-year 

Average 1951 1952 
STATE 1941-50 Revised Indicated 
4,740 3,800 4,700 
1,290 1,100 1,000 
6,100 8,300 7,900 
1,830 2,000 1,100 
Other States! .... 3,740 4,000 3,120 
TOTAL. 17,700 19,200 17,820 
' California, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana. Iowa, 


Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
Texas, Utah and Washington. 


CUCUMBERS FOR PICKLES 
PROSPECTIVE PLANTINGS 


An increase of about 9 percent over 
1951 and about 30 percent over the ten 
year average in the planted acreage of 
cucumbers for pickles is indicated for 
1952, according to the Bureau. 


If these early season acreage prospects 
materialize, the 1952 plantings of pickl- 
ing cucumbers will total 165,150 acres. 
This compares with 152,180 acres planted 
in 1951 and a 1941-50 average planting 
of 127,020 acres. 


Abondonment of planted acreage has 
averaged around 10 percent annually 
during the past 10 years. If 165,150 
acres are planted, and 10 percent is lost 
or abondoned, there would be about 148,- 
600 acres for harvest. This compares 
with 140,600 acres harvested in 1951 and 
the 1941-50 average of 113,650 acres. 


TOMATOES FOR PROCESSING 


Processors of tomatoes and tomato 
products have indicated that in 1952 they 
intend to reduce tomato acreage 11 per- 
cent from 1951 plantings and nearly 20 
percent from the ten year average. 


If these early-season acreage prospects 
materialize, the 1952 plantings of proces- 
sing tomatoes will total 415,100 acres. 
This compares with the revised estimate 
of 466,220 acres planted in 1951 and a 
1941-50 average planting of 514,200 
acres. 


Abandonment of planted acreage aver- 
aged about 4 percent annually during the 
most recent 10-year period. If such a 
loss occurred on the indicated 415,100 
acres, about 398,500 acres would be har- 
vested in 1952. This compares with 458,- 
130 acres harvested in 1951 and a 1941- 
50 average of 493,300 acres. 


The harvest of 398,500 acres, with a 
yield in line with the 10-year average of 
6.10 tons per acre would result in a 
production of 2,430,850 tons. The 1951 
revised production estimate is 4,503,890 
tons, while the 1941-50 average produc- 
tion is 2,929,200 tons. Yields since 1947 
however have been well above the ten 
year average of 6.10. Viz. 1947—6.34, 
1948—7.27, 1949—7.30, 1950—7.60, 1951 
—10.08. 


The following table shows the acreage 
in prospect at the present time compared 
with average and 1951 plantings. 


Acres 
10-year 
Average 1951 1952 

STATE 1941-50 Revised Indicated 
24,000 20,400 17,100 
New Jersey .......... 34,500 35,300 36,000 
Pennsylvania ........ 28,500 24,500 24,500 
28,500 19,200 23,000 
Indiana ...... wee 94,100 71,000 61,000 
Illinois ........ =11,400 12,600 10,500 
Michigan 7,600 9,100 8,900 
Wisconsin 1,700 1,500 900 
8,200 1,900 1,500 
Missouri 13,200 6,800 5,500 
Delaware 10,300 4,150 3,900 
Maryland _.........00 48,100 31,400 29,200 
27,100 18,600 13,000 
South Carolina ...... 2,900 4,500 3,600 
3,500 7,200 6,500 
Kentucky m 4,800 1,800 1,500 
Tennessee 6,200 2,400 2,500 
Arkansas 17,700 11,000 10,800 
Oklahoma - 2,200 500 400 
18,000 18,500 20,000 
Colorado — 4,500 3,800 3,600 
7,700 7,700 7,400 
California 109,600 148,300 120,000 
Other States! .... 4,900 4,070 3,800 


U. 6. TOTAL. 514,200 466,220 415,100 


1 Alabama, Arizona, Connecticut, Georgia, Idaho, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Minnesota, Mississippi, Neb- 
raska, New Mexico, North Carolina, Oregon, 
Washington, and West Virginia. 


TRI-STATE DIRECTORY 
PUBLICATION REVEALS 
INTERESTING TRENDS 


The 16th Annual Directory of Food 
Processors in the Tri-State Area has 
been mailed. The first Directory pub- 
lished by the Tri-State Packers’ Asso- 
ciation whose offices are in Easton, Md., 
was in 1905, one year after the estab- 
lishment of the Association and the 
second in 1927 but not until after 1937 
was the Directory published annually. 


50% DECREASE IN FACTORIES 


In the three states 583 canning firms 
with 653 factories were listed in 1905. 
The 1952 Directory lists 318 firms having 
395 factories. Broken down into states 
Delaware had in 1905, 117 firms with 128 
plants and now has 41 firms with 45 
plants; Maryland showed 409 companies 
in ’05 and now has 202, showing over 50 
percent loss. As to number of factories, 
there were 468 in the early year and 265 
now. New Jersey reported 57 firms in 
1905 with the same number of plants 
and now has 80 with a total of 85 fac- 
tories. (At a meeting of the Association’s 
history committee in the offices of “The 
Canning Trade” in the middle of April, 
it was found that in 1889, there were 
270 canning factories in Maryland 
alone.) 


Although commodities packed by the 
plants in 1905 were not listed, the 318 
Processing companies now pack in the 
neighborhood of 175 different commodi- 
ties in about 300 distinct styles and in 
all the sizes of containers in general use. 


TOMATO MOST POULAR 


Most popular of the commodities 
packed is tomatoes. There are 16 pack- 
ers in Delaware, 23 in New Jersey and 
133 in Maryland. Second prizes are car- 
ried off by different commodities in each 
State. Delaware’s second choice is 
actually a tie with the same number of 
firms packing lima beans as tomatoes; 
Maryland’s second being corn with 39 
packers; and New Jersey’s second place 
falls to tomato products with puree and 
sauce being packed by 14 companies and 
catsup and juice close behind with 11 
packers of each. ; 


RATED BY NUMBERS OF PACKERS 


Popularity of the commodities as 
shown by the number of packers who 
process the various items in the Tri- 
State Area rate the following commodi- 
ties in the order named: 162 pack toma- 
toes; 46 pack corn; 45 pack green beans: 
36 pack peas; 32 pack lima beans; 32 
pack pickles; 30 pack tomato juice; 24 
pack tomato puree; 21 pack sweet pota- 
toes; 21 pack peppers; 19 pack aspara- 
gus; and 14 pack wax beans. 


WAGON JOBBERS TO MEET 


National Food Distributors’ Associa- 
tion will hold its 25th annual convention 
at the Hotel Sherman in Chicago August 
11-14, inclusive. 
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THE COLLIE was originally used for 
herding sheep. Queen Victoria’s admi- 
ration for the breed encouraged devel- 
opment of the modern collie which is 
much larger than its ancestors. 


Dependable Packaging 
Since 1872 


| PEDIGREE CERTIFICATE 


THE AMERICAN KENNEL CLUB 


The to true the the Amern en Kemael 
te the Official we hereto this dey of Mass 


Take No Chances— 


Buy Boxes Their Pedigree 


XPERIENCED BUYERS know there 
is extra assurance in buying boxes 
with a pedigree. 

That’s why P. Ballantine & Sons rely 
on Union boxes to carry great quan- 
tities of their famous beer and ale from 
brewery to dealers’ shelves. 


Many other makers of national brand 
merchandise know the Union shield 
on a box means it is made by the leader 
in Kraft packaging, operating five of 
the world’s largest paper machines in 


CERTIFICATE 

OF BOX MAKER ro) 
THIS BOX CONFORMS TO ALL “Ny 
CONSTRUCTION REQUIRE: 
MENTS OF CONSOLIDATED VP, 
FREIGHT CLASSIFICATION 14 


Zh 200 seinen 
Limit 29 inches 


a completely integrated pulp-to-con- 
tainer plant. Linked with this great 
plant are tremendous forest resources 
and four modern box plants—and one 
management with one high standard 
of quality control supervises every- 
thing from timber to finished box. 


That is why makers of many national 
brand products know that Union cor- 
rugated boxes give extra assurance of 
consistent quality, consistent service 
and fair price. 


NION Corrugated Containers 
UNION BAG « Paper Corporation 


Principal Offices: WOOLWORTH BLDG., NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


Corrugated Container Plants: SAVANNAH, GEORGIA + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS + TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
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WASHINGTON 


1952 CEILINGS EXPECTED 
ON BASIS OF INDUSTRY 
EARNINGS STANDARD 


Application of the OPS industry earn- 
ings standard to the canning industry in 
adjusting ceiling prices for the 1952 pack 
of fruits and vegetables was outlined 
April 21 by officials of the agency at 
a meeting with the Industry’s Advisory 
Committee. 

(The basic OPS industry earnings 
standard provides that general price re- 
lief will be granted to any industry that 
can show its current earnings are less 
than 85 percent of its earnings on ad- 
justed net worth in the best three of the 
four years 1946-49). 

In brief, the standard would be applied 
to the canning industry by continuing 
1951 ceiling prices for the 1952 packs 
after making adjustments required by 
the earnings standard. 

It is tentatively proposed to leave the 
1951 ceilings unchanged for product lines 
where it can be shown that they would 
enable the industry to earn a return 
from these products on the 1952 pack 
which meets or exceeds the requirement 
of the standard. 


Ceilings on product lines where it can 
be shown that the 1951 ceilings would 
not permit the industry to earn a return 
meeting the standard’s requirements 
would be increased by specific amounts 
to bring the industry up to the standard 
on these products. 

Determination as to whether the ceil- 
ings are sufficient to enable the industry 
to meet the earnings standard will be 
made by OPS. 


An industry earnings survey is con- 
templated for this purpose. However, if 
there is not time enough to complete the 
survey before the 1952 packing season 
hits its stride, OPS said pricing factors 
would be issued at specific times on the 
basis of information available to the 
agency at the time. 

When it has been determined that ceil- 
ing prices for a product line are suffici- 
ent to enable the industry to meet or 
exceed the earnings standard, OPS said 
no further price adjustments would be 
permitted. The agency stressed that this 
was an adjustment standard and not a 
rollback standard. 

Should raw material costs or other 
costs increase, OPS would determine 
whether the ceilings were at levels which 
still enabled the industry to meet the 
earnings standard. 


1952 CEILINGS FOR 
CANNED RHUBARB AND 
CANNED ASPARAGUS 

Pending a re-examination of prices, 
the Office of Price Stabilization, April 25, 
continued the ceiling prices for the 1951 
spring pack of canned asparagus and 


rhubarb to the 1952 spring pack. 

The 1951 ceilings will remain in effect 
until a final determination is reached on 
1952 ceilings. 

OPS said the 1951 ceilings are being 
continued at this time in order not to 
disrupt the orderly marketing of the 
early packs of asparagus and rhubarb. 

The action is taken by Amendment 2 
to CPR 42, the ceiling price regulation 
for the 1951 spring pack of vegetables 
and becomes effective April 25, 1952. 


CANNER COMMITTEE 
RECOMMENDS DECONTROL 


Suspension of price control at the can- 
ners level on canned fruits and vege- 
tables was recommended April 22 by the 
Fruit and Vegetable Canners’ Industry 
Advisory Committee as it concluded a 
two-day meeting with officials of the 
Office of Price Stabilization. 

However, the committee was unani- 
mous in holding that present regulations 
should be perfected and held on a stand- 
by basis to be triggered off if new infla- 
tionary pressures should appear. 

Spokesmen for the committee said that 
since current market prices for most can- 
ned fruits and vegetables are, on the 
average, below ceilings at the canner’s 
level, they believed that no good purpose 
would be served by maintaining these 
ceilings at the present time. 

The committee’s recommendation for 
suspension was at the canner’s level only. 
No opinion was expressed on the question 
of suspension at other levels. 

OPS officials told the committee that 
no standards have yet been established 
which would cover suspension of controls 
for such commodities as canned fruits 
and vegetables. 

OPS, however, does have a regulation 
under which canned food items which 
have only negligible effect on the cost of 
living can be decontrolled. This regulation 
(General Overriding Regulation 7) has 
already been used to decontrol such lux- 
ury items as canned artichokes. 


TRI-STATES ASK DECONTROL 


Calvin L. Skinner, Secretary - Treas- 
urer of the Tri-State Packers Associa- 
tion at Easton, Maryland, on April 24 
addressed a letter to the Office of Price 
Stabilization respectfully requesting OPS 
to provide for the decontrol or suspen- 
sion of canned and frozen foods prior to 
the 1952 packs. In his letter Mr. Skin- 
ner pointed out that the overall situation 
is now quite different than existed fol- 
lowing Korea. The Quartermaster has 
succeeded in stocking the supply of foods 
it feels to be essential and the civilian 
supply is adequate, he said. The letter 
also pointed out that USDA in suggest- 
ing a 2 percent reduction in acreage, 
actually calls for a production decrease 
of 15 percent. Also quoted was an NCA 
survey indicating that 83 percent of can- 
ned foods are being sold at prices below 
ceilings. 


RESTRICTIONS ON ALUMINUM 
CLOSURES LIFTED 


All restrictions on the sale, delivery 
and use of aluminum closures and closure 
liners were removed April 24, when the 
Containers and Packaging Division, Na- 
tional Production Authority, Department 
of Commerce, issued an amendment to 
NPA’s packaging closure order, M-26. 
The order now will apply only to tin 
plate. 


The special inventory limitations of 
M-26 have been deleted. However, inven- 
tories of both tin plate and aluminum 
closures will continue to be regulated by 
NPA Regulation 1. Under this regula- 
tion, packers may purchase packaging 
clesures in carload or truckload lots pro- 
vided deliveries of any size or type of 
packaging closures are not received until 
inventories of the particular size or type 
is less than a “practicable minimum 
working inventory.” 


The amendment relaxes the use of 
aluminum for packaging closures and 
closure liners and implements the dis- 
distribution of aluminum which is in bet- 
ter supply. 


The quantity of aluminum used for 
closures and closure liners will continue 
to be controlled by CMP allotments to 
manufacturers. 


Previously, M-26 restricted the use of 
aluminum for closures for many products 
to 35 percent of base period usage. 

Substitution of tin plate closures re- 
sulted in rusting and created a serious 
market liability, NPA said. Specifica- 
tion controls on tin plate closures remain 
unchanged. 


CANNED SWEET CHERRY 
GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced a proposed revision of 
U. S. standards for gredes of canned 
sweet cherries that have been in effect 


since 1940. e 


The proposed revision would omit 
Grade D (seconds) and Grade E (pie- 
pack), but continue the three grades 
above substandard classification—Grade 
A (or Fancy), Grade B (or Choice), and 
Grade C (or Standard). It would omit 
minimum and maximum counts per con- 
tainer as a grade requirement, but would 
include a new statement concerning com- 
pliance with drained weight, and special 
requirements for pitted style, as appli- 
cable. The proposal would also revise in 
certain details the factors of color, size, 
defects, and character for each grade. 


Interested persons may until May 26 
submit views or comments on the pro- 
posed revision to the Fruit and Vege- 
table Branch, Production and Marketing 
Administration, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 
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TRI-STATE PACKERS SELECT 
HADDON-HALL 


The 1952 Convention of the Tri-State 
Packers Association will be held at the 
Haddon-Hall Hotel, Atlantic City, De- 
cember 4 and 5. The dates had been pre- 
viously announced but the hotel had not 
been selected. Big feature of the meet- 
ing will be the Cutting Bee. 


TIDEWATER CANNERS OF 
VIRGINIA ELECT 


Officers of the Tidewater Canners 
Association of Virginia were erroneously 
reported in the April 21 issue of this 
publication. At the Annual Meeting held 
at Irvington, Virginia, April 8, the fol- 
lowing officers were reelected: C. L. 
Hammack, Lancaster, President; Dobyns 
Straughan, Hague, Vice-President; and 
Robert A. Harris, Kinsale, Secretary- 
Treasurer, 


SUPERS TO MEET 


Cleveland will become the nation’s 
food capital next week when an antici- 
pated record crowd of super market 
operators and manufacturers assemble 
there for the 15th annual convention of 
the Super Market Institute. 

“How to Meet the Competitive Chal- 
lenge—the Key to Profitable Super Mar- 
ket Operation” will be the theme of the 
meeting, which will run May 11-15, in- 
clusive, according to Forrest J. T. May, 
chairman of the SMI convention pro- 
gram committee. 


PENNSYLVANIA CANNERS 
SALES CLINIC 


The Sales and Merchandising Commit- 
tee of the Pennsylvania Canners Asso- 
ciation under the chairmanship of 
Edward J. Laucks, have organized a 
Spring Sales Clinic for the members of 
the Association, to be conducted on May 
7 and 8 at Caledonia Manor and Graef- 
fenburg Inn, near Gettysburg, Penna. 

This Clinic will be attended by every 
member of the P. C. A.—presidents, vice- 
presidents, sales managers and their as- 
sistants, public relations men, and sales- 
men of the Canner’s sales Departments, 
ilong with grocers and brokers invited 
\y individual canners. 

Business sessions of the Clinic will be 
onducted on Wednesday morning and 
‘hursday morning, and the afternoons 
vill be devoted to golf, cards, informal 

isits and relaxation. 

On Wednesday evening, May 7, an in- 
‘ormal dinner will be held at Caledonia 
‘lanor at which time the group will hear 
an outstanding speaker from the dis- 
tributive trade. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


FRANCIS SILVER RECUPERATING 


Francis S. Silver, Silver Canning Com- 
pany, Colora, Maryland, and former 
President of the Tri-State Packers Asso- 
ciation, is recuperating from bruises and 
an injured ankle suffered in an auto- 
mobile accident on April 19. 


BEAN PICKER TRIAL 
IN MARYLAND 


A trial of CRCO’s mechanical snap 
bean picker will be made iri Baltimore 
County, just North of Towson, about the 
middle of July. Dr. Francis Stark of 
the University of Maryland will be in 
charge, along with County Agent H. B. 


‘Derrick. More details later. 


CORN PRODUCTS ELECTS 
DR. COX 


Dr. Henry L. Cox, associated with 
Corn Products Refining Company since 
1944, has been elected Vice-President in 
Charge of the Chemical Division at Argo, 
Illinois. 


MUSSELMAN INTRODUCES 
NEW JUICE 


Apple-Raspberry Juice is the latest 
introduction of the C. H. Musselman 
Company of Biglerville, Pennsylvania. 
The product is a blend of raspberry juice 
with good tangy apple juice that makes 
a delicious fruit drink or base for punch. 
Tests indicate it will be a fast moving 
item. 


STERLING MOTORS OPENS 
BALTIMORE OFFICE 


Sterling Electric Motors, Inc. of Los 


‘Angeles, have opened a sales office in 


Baltimore, Maryland at 1658 Roundhill 
Road, with E. Stephen Farlow in charge. 


KNOUSE ADDS 
SPICED APPLE JUICE 


Spiced apple juice is the latest addi- 
tion of Knouse Foods Cooperative, Peach 
Glen, Pennsylvania, to their “Lucky 
Leaf” brand of apple products. The prod- 
uct is being introduced Coast to Coast 
and is meeting enthusiastic acceptance. 


TILGHMAN REBUILDING 


Tilghman Packing Company, Tilgh- 
man, Maryland, have completed the re- 
building of their seafood factories re- 
cently damaged by fire, _ 


CAL PAK BUYS 
WISCONSIN PLANT 


The California Packing Corporation, 
San Francisco, California has extended 
its operations in the Midwest through the 
purchase of the former Grand River 
Canning Company plant at Markesan, 
Wisconsin. Peas and corn will be given 
special attention. 


WRIGHTSON INSTALLS 
NEW FLOORS 


Charles T. Wrightson & Son, Inc., 
Easton, Maryland, are installing new 
floors in all of their processing rooms, 


MIFFLIN APPOINTS 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


Walter F. Paller, who operated an ac- 
counting business in Lewistown, Pennsyl- 
vania, has closed the business and been 
elected Vice-President and Controller of 
Mifflin County Packing Company and has 
taken over his new duties at the plant 
near Reedsville, Pennsylvania. 


LIBBY FIELD MAN 


Charles Crawford, for the past four 
years Assistant County Agent in Dor- 
chester and Talbot Counties, Maryland, 
has taken a position with Libby, McNeill 
& Libby at Houston, Delaware, as field 
man. 


CUYLER GETS 
HAMPER ACCOUNT 


Otto W. Cuyler, Inc., prominent Web- 
ster, New York brokers, supplying can- 
ners and frozen food packers, have been 
appointed exclusive representatives for 
New York State and Northern Pennsyl- 
vania for the B. C. Jarrell Company, 
Humboldt, Tennessee manufacturers of 
5/8 tomato hampers, berry crates and 
baskets. Cuyler also handles the sale 
and wharehousing of 30 pound frozen 
fruit cans, 5 gallon frozen juice cans, 
corrugated and solid fibre cases, and 
sugar. Cuyler has had some 40 years 
of canning and selling experience, so that 
he is thoroughly familiar with canners’ 
and freezers’ problems and the impor- 
tance of service during the active pack- 
ing season. 


CONTE BUILDING NEW PLANT 


Conte & Sons Packing Company are 
building a new plant near Palm, Penn- 
sylvania, which when completed will pro- 
vide about 80,000 square feet of floor 
space, and which is expected to be ready 
for winter operations after the comple- 
tion of the 1952 tomato pack. 
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FAMILIAR 


FINE RESPONSE TO 
CANNED PEAR DRIVE 


Yakima, Wash.—Reports from Boston, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and Cleveland 
indicate that brokers, national and local 
chains, and the restaurant trade are giv- 
ing full support to the canned Bartlett 
Pear campaign now being staged in that 
area by the Washington State Fruit 
Commission, according to Fred H. West- 
berg, secretary of the group. 

The Commission is a non-profit organ- 
ization representing all the fruit growers 
of the State of Washington, and the cur- 
rent merchandising and advertising in 
these market centers and other key East- 
ern markets is administered by West- 
berg. 

In addition to canned Bartlett Pears, 
the current campaign features Bartlett 
Pear Crush, a pure fruit puree for foun- 
tain use, and a companion product, Peach 
Crush. 

A quantity of store help material has 
been prepared for the canned Bartlett 
Pear drive, as well as sales kits for 
brokers’ salesmen. Back-bar and window 
banners on the Pear Crush and Peach 
Crush have been prepared for the foun- 
tain trade. 


TRI-COUNTY REMODELING 


The plant of Tri-County Cooperative, 
Inc., corn canners of Queen Anne, Mary- 
land, is being remodeled. 


PHILLIPS REBUILDING 
Phillips Packing Company is rebuild- 
ing its plant at Vienna, Maryland, 
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FACES IN THE TRI-STATE AREA 

Dr. E. P. Walls, far left front row, who is responsible for the 
picture, advises it represents less than one-third of the people 
registered at the Annual Short Course held recently at the 


ASPARAGUS GROWERS 
ENTERPRISE 


The Asparagus Growers Enterprise, 
headed by Palmer C. Mendelson and Ed- 
ward M. Zeller, as general partners, and 
Harold M. Shanzer and Louis L. Broun- 
stein as limited partners, has opened 
offices in the Fife Bldg., 1 Drumm S&t., 
San Francisco, California. 


SHUTTE ADVANCES AT HORMEL 


Ralph Shutte, with the canned meats 
division of George A. Hormel & Co., at 
San Francisco, California, has been 
named assistant to the national sales 
manager at the Austin, Minnesota head- 
quarters. Gus Matthews has been sent 
from the head office to join the San 
Francisco staff. 


SARDINE INSTITUTE 
DISSOLVING 


The California Sardine Products Insti- 
tute, with offices in San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, has filed formal notice of dis- 
solution of corporation. 


HUNT EXPANDING 


Hunt Foods, Inc., Fullerton, Califor- 
nia, is expanding its office space through 
the erection of a building costing about 
$250,000 and expects to occupy this in 
August. A new warehouse is to be erected 
at Hayward, California at an estimated 
cost of $750,000. 


University of Maryland. They just couldn’t be persuaded to 
leave interesting meetings for the photo, he said. Others like 
Dr. Amihud Kramer, were busy holding the ladder for the 
photographer. 


MACY’S APPOINTS BUYER 


George Kinzler, former Assistant Man- 
ager of Macy’s at White Plains, New 
York, has been appointed buyer for 
Macy’s Fine Foods Pantry and Street 
Floor Take-Home Foods at the New 
York store, succeeding Paul A. Schack, 
who has been transferred to buyer for 
tobaccos, cigars and smokers supplies. 


NAMED CHAIN BUYER 


C. B. Stern has been named branch 
grocery buyer for The Kroger Company 
at St. Louis. He succeeds the late W. A. 
Sonneday. Mr. Stern has been with the 
Kroger organization for the past 16 
years, and was previously assistant gro- 
cery buyer at Louisville, grocery buyer 
at Terre Haute branch, and in recent 
years has been engaged in grocery sales 
promotion work in the St. Louis division. 


HEADS JOBBER GROUP 


Charles E. Zafonte, of the Spring 
Gardens Wholesale Grocery Company, 
Belleville, New Jersey, has been elected 
president of the New Jersey Wholesale 
Grocers & Food Distributors’ Association 
for 1952. 


QUINLAN HEADS 
MERCHANT EXCHANGE CLUB 


R. D. Quinlan, of Parrott & Co., San 
Francisco, California, has been elected 
president of the Merchants’ Exchange 
Club which recently rounded out its 48th 
year. 
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completely automatic — 


Complete sterilization of 
fruit and vegetable juices by continuous Flash Heating 


FMC Juice Processor, complete 4-Unit 
Type, includes Preheater, Pasteurizer, 
Holding Section and Cooling Section 
—all in one self-contained unit. 


FMC 3-Unit Juice Proces- 


sor is comprised of Pas- 
teurizer, Holding and 
Cooling Sections. 


FMC Double Unit Juice 
Processor has self-con- 
tained Pasteurizer and 
Cooling Section. 


first in 


FMC Single Unit Proces- 
sor, used chiefly for citrus 
fruit juices, isthe Preheater 
Section only. 


Fruit and vegetable juices are completely steril- 
ized in a matter of seconds by the flash processing 
method employed in the FMC 4-Unit Continuous 
Juice Processor. All elements of this compact unit 
are contained in a single sturdy frame, fully insu- 
lated for most economical operation. Contact parts 
are made of stainless steel, and are readily access- 
ible for easy cleaning and maintenance. Operation 
is continuous and completely automatic, with the 
temperature of the heating and cooling sections 
closely controlled by flush mounted instruments 
which can be adjusted to meet requirements ac- 
cording to the particular product being handled. 
Flash processing, or pasteurizing, offers the ad- 
vantages of thorough juice sterilization while 
making it possible to retain natural color and 
flavor of the product. 


Write for full information, or call 
your nearest FMC representative 


— 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Canning Machinery Division 
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These eight can openers have been issued the Seal of Approval by the Can Manu- 


facturers Institute, New York, after being tested and found to meet CMI’s standards 
of performance. They are entitled to carry the CMI seal, which will be renewed every 


six months on the basis of retests to insure maintenance of quality standards. 


range in price from 69 cents to $5.95. 


They 


The can openers shown are: (top left) Dazey DeLuxe Model 80 wall type, made by 
The Dazey Corp., St. Louis; (top right) Quintuplet hand type (with or without magnet), 
made by Cahil Manufacturing Co., New York; (center left) Magna Matic wall type, 
made by Cahil Manufacturing Co.; (center right) Best hand type, made by Best Can 
Opener Manufacturing Co., New York; (bottom left to right) Flip Up wall type, made 
by Cahil Manufacturing Co.; Flex Roll hand type, made by Vaughan Novelty Manu- 
facturing Co., Chicago; Swing Master Model 609R wall type, made by Swing-A-Way 
Manufacturing Co., St. Louis; and Flint wall type, made by Ekco Products Co., Chicago. 


SEAL OF APPROVAL FOR 
CAN OPENERS 


As a result of a three-year program of 
can opener testing and work with can 
opener manufacturers, the Can Manu- 
facturers, Institute has awarded its Seal 
of Approval to eight can openers made 
by six different can opener manufac- 
turers. 


Announcement of CMI’s testing pro- 
gram and certified models was made last 
month at a meeting of over 100 food and 
equipment editors of national magazines 
and newspapers and the trade press. 

An explanation of CMI’s standards, 
testing procedures and results was made 
by Harold H. Jaeger, Director of CMI’s 
Marketing Bureau, and Humberto Pere- 
ira, industrial designer and consultant 
to CMI on the can opener project. 

Can opener manufacturers who have 
been awarded CMI’s seal expect to show 
it on their packages and can openers 
reaching the consumer market the first 
of March. The six manufacturers are 
Best Can Opener Manufacturing Co., 
New York; Cahil Manufacturing Co., 
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New York; The Dazey Corp., St. Louis, 
Mo.; Ekeo Products Co., Chicago; Swing- 
A-Way Manufacturing Co., St. Louis; 
and Vaughan Novelty Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago. Both hand-type and wall- 
type can openers have been approved. 
Prices range from 69 cents to $5.95. 
CMI set up its standards with the con- 
sumer and her typical pattern of use of 
can openers in mind. Openers which 
have passed CMI’s testing program have 
been checked for safety, ability to be 
cleaned, efficiency and ease of operation. 


CAN-O-MAT OPENER APPROVED 


CMI has since issued its Certificate of 
Approval for can openers to the DeLuxe 
Model Can-O-Mat, made by Rival Manu- 
facturing Co., Kansas City, Mo. This 
model is a wall type opener and has a 
magnet and a removable cutter. It re- 
tails for $5.98. 

This brings the total number of can 
openers on the approved list to 9, repre- 
senting seven manufacturers. 


PATMAN CALLS FOR 
MASON RESIGNATION 


The immediate resignation of Lowel! 
Mason as member of the Federal Trade 
Commission because of his hostility to 
the Robinson-Patman Act was demanded 
by Congressman Wright Patman in a 
vigorous defense of that Act at the an- 
nual Convention of the United States 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, which 
opened in Chicago April 27. 

Mr. Patman, co-author of the Act and 
Chairman of the House Small Business 
Committee, called Commissioner Mason 
“a false prophet”, and after citing nu- 
merous instances of criticism and dispar- 
agement of the Act by the Commissioner, 
said: 

“We can no longer tolerate these re- 
peated attempts to lampoon Congres- 
sional policy, these slanders on the laws 
of this country, this ridiculing of fellow 
administrators, these open invitations to 
fiout our laws”, 

Mr. Patman declared that without the 
Robinson-Patman Act the independent 
wholesaler would have no place in the 
distributing mechanism and that the Act 
has been “one of the most constructive 
influences for raising ethical standards 
in the food industry that this generation 
has experienced”, 

He called on the members of the whole- 
sale grocery trade, especially its younger 
members, to be mindful of the conditions 
that prevailed in the trade prior to the 
Robinson-Patman Act. 

“Your success in those days”, he said, 
“did not depend on your skill as mer- 
chandisers but upon the number and 
magnitude of the special concessions you 
could chisel out of manufacturers. You 
were suppliants begging for the crumbs 
that fell from the tables of mass dis- 
tributors”’. 

Mr. Patman praised the United States 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association for its 
part in formulating and securing the 
passage of the Robinson-Patman Act and 
for coming stoutly to its defense when- 
ever it has been attacked. 


HONOR PAST PRESIDENT 


United States Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, at its annual convention just 
concluded in Chicago, presented engraved 
bronze plaques to its past presidents. 

Honored by the presentations were J. 
H. McLaurin, who served as president 
from 1910 to 1947; W. A. Livingston, of 
W. A. Livingston, Inc., Orangeburg, S. C.; 
1947-48; Charles S. Ragland, C. B. Rag- 
land Co., Nashville, 1949; and E. G. Bier- 
haus, E. Bierhaus & Sons, Vincennes, 
Ind., 1950-51. 


NAMED SALES AGENT 


Brittain, Barry & Co., Inc., New York 
brokers, have been named sales repre- 
sentatives in the metropolitan New York 
market for Chicago Western Corp., can- 
ners of chicken products. 
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GROUND NATURAL SPICES 
MORE POTENT PRESERVATIVE 
THAN SUBSTITUTES 


Research chemists at the Hormel In- 
stitute of the University of Minnesota 
have proven that ground, natural spices 
have greater preservative powers than 
spice substitutes. 

In tests on 32 different spices the re- 
searchers found that while all spices 
have the ability to retard rancidity, the 
ground form was superior in all but four 
cases. In 12 instances the soluble frac- 
tion of the spice—comparable to the oils 
—actually hastened deterioration. 

These findings were brought out in a 
report recently published by the Hormel 
Institute. Under a fellowship set up by 
the American Spice Trade Association, 
the Institute’s chemists are making mod- 
ern science’s first complete study on the 
properties in spices which can slow down 
the process of oxidation in foods. 


In 1950 the Institute announced that 
virtually all spices tested (82) exhi- 
bited preservative activity due to the 
presence of some substance which re- 
tarded oxidation, and which is called an 
antioxidant. This definitely established 
for the first time a fact which had been 
suspected for centuries—that spices help 
prevent deterioration of fats in food. 


Once they had determined that ground 
spices had antioxidant values, the scien- 
tists made tests to see if there were any 
differences between the powers of the 
ground form and soluble fractions of it. 


According to this, their latest report, 
“Tt must be concluded that in general the 
ground spices exert a greater antioxy- 
genic effect than equivalent concentra- 
tions of the solvent-soluble fractions ob- 
tained from them.” 


A chart in the report shows that 0.2 
percent concentrations of such spices as 
rosemary and sage, in the ground form, 
kept fat samples rancid-free as much as 
17 times as long as normal. On the other 
hand, solvent-soluble fractions of the 
same spices proved only about a third as 
effective. The ground form proved more 
effective in all cases except for cinnamon, 
thyme, poppy seed and turmeric. In 
poppy seed and thyme both forms were 
equal and in cinnamon and turmeric the 
soluble fractions had indexes only very 
slightly higher. 

Commenting on these findings, Harry 
J. Schlichting, president of the American 
Spice Trade Association, said that the 
Hormel Institute’s work represents an 
important step in food technology. “Fat 
spoilage through rancidity has long been 
a problem to food handlers on every 
level,” according to Mr. Schlichting. 
“The news that. the same spices which 
had been used for years as flavoring 
agents could actually retard deteriora- 
tion was welcomed by processors and 
housewives alike. The latest results of 
the Institutes’ studies—the discoveries 
that the ground form of spices possesses 
more potent preservative powers—will be 
of special importance to processors.” 

The Institute’s work on antioxidants 
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KRILIUM UNDERGOING 
EXTENSIVE TESTS 


Krilium soil conditioner is the subject 
of one of the most extensive testing pro- 
grams of its kind ever undertaken by a 
chemical company, Charles P. Zorsch, 
Monsanto Chemical Company’s manager 
of sales for the new product, said recent- 
ly at a meeting with representatives of 
the agricultural chemical industry. 

Krilium is the new synthetic, organic 
chemical, the development of which was 
announced by Monsanto last December. 
It is said to be 100 to 1,000 times more 
effective in improving soil structure than 
compost, manure or peat moss. 

In emphasizing that no sales of the 
new conditioner would be made until the 
economics and performance of the prod- 
uct had been fully evaluated in specific 
markets, Zorsch pointed out that Mon- 
santo was working with more than 100 
technical cooperators in 48 states. More 
than 30 of the country’s largest univer- 
sities are actively studying Krilium, and 
approximately 20 large commercial 
organizations interested in development 
and production of agricultural crops are 
also testing the conditioner. State high- 
way departments of 32 states are evalu- 
ating Krilium’s performance in control 
of rain erosion. 

Additionally, 25 leading academic soil 
scientists are doing specialized work of 
both a practical and theoretical nature, 
as are the company’s research laborator- 
ies at Dayton, Ohio, St. Louis, Mo., and 
Springfield, Mass. 

Crops now being grown in Krilium- 
treated soil in various sections of the 
country include wheat, corn, rye, cotton, 
tobacco, oats, barley, sorghum, soy beans, 
flax, alfalfa, potatoes, clover, lawn grasses 
and more than 30 kinds of vegetables and 
fruits. In addition to its application in 
agriculture, Krilium soil conditioner is 
also being used and studied in green- 
houses and nurseries and on_ baseball 
diamonds, golf courses and racetracks. 
Special mobile testing equipment built by 
Monsanto and manned by technical per- 
sonnel will reach more than 30 states 
during the next few months. 


No sales commitments have been made 
and no distribution channels selected as 
yet, he added. While Monsanto has an- 
nounced that the new product would sell 
for under $2 per pound in its initial pro- 
duction stages, the company as well as 
its cooperators is continuing to study the 
economics of Krilium carefully. 

“Such factors as raw materials, manu- 
facturing methods and volume production 
will undoubtedly play their traditional 
parts in influencing price,” Zorsch said. 
“The economics of Krilium will be fur- 
ther influenced by the amounts of the 
product needed in giving applications 
and the life of each treatment.” 


in spices is being conducted by Dr. W. O. 
Lundberg, J. R. Chipault, G. R. Mizuno 
and J. M. Hawkins, the authors of the 
report. 


SACCHARIN PROVEN STABLE 
AT PROCESSING TEMPERATURES 


Saccharin may be used with complete 
satisfaction to sweeten beverages and 
foods under temperature and other con- 
ditions normally encountered in their 
preparation. 


This was the conclusion made in an 
article recently published in the Journal 
of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation by Dr. Oliver DeGarmo and 
others. They were reporting on sac- 
charin stability in foods after completing 
studies which were made in the labora- 
tories of Mansanto Chemical Company, 
the country’s leading manufacturer of 
saccharin. 


Saccharin, a non-nutritive sweetening 
agent 300 to 500 times more powerful 
than sugar, is widely used in pharmaceu- 
tical products and beverages. It is also 
used in various foods in place of sugar 
by diabetics and people on low-calorie 
diets, 


In the investigation, carefully pre- 
pared solutions of saccharin were heated 
at temperatures ranging from 212°F. to 
302°F. for one hour. The acidity of the 
solutions was regulated to duplicate that 
of most fruits, vegetables, meats and 
baked products. Tabulated results show 
that “for practical purposes, saccharin is 
stable” under conditions simulating the 
processing of most foods, and the sweet- 
ening effect is unimpaired. 


The authors point out that maximum 
temperatures encountered in food proces- 
sing rarely exceed 302°F. Processing 
temperatures in most canning operations 
are below 302°F. Although the crust 
temperatures of baked products may ex- 
ceed 302°F., the interior of most is ap- 
proximately that of boiling water 
(212°F'..). 


QUICK SETTING CEMENT, 
FOR ANCHORING EQUIPMENT 


Por-Rok, a new quick setting cement 
for securing anchor bolts, for perma- 
nently fastening machinery, hand rails, 
seats or equipment of any type to con- 
crete. It successfully replaces critical 
lead and sulphur for most bolt setting 
operations, the manufacturer claims. 
Applied cold there is no heating hazard 
and it forms a permanent weld-joint with 
great speed. The manufacturer says it 
is self-binding, self-leveling, cold resis- 
tant and will not shrink. Compression 
strength of 4500 pounds p.s.i. is verified 
by an independent testing laboratory. To 
use merely drill the hole, set bolt in 
place, mix ‘Por-Rok” with water and 
pour into opening around bolt. Within 
15 to 30 minutes, according to the an- 


nouncement, the bolt is anchored per- © 


manently. Further details may be ob- 
tained by writing the manufacturer, the 
Hallemite Manufacturing Company, 2446 
W. 25th Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio, De- 
partment CT. 
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HOW TO set up and maintain 
an effective food-plant sanitation program 


Practical methods that aid in improving public 
acceptance and meeting regulatory standards 


14 FACT-FILLED 
CHAPTERS COVER 
THESE 
IMPORTANT 
TOPICS— 

1. Organization of the 
Sanitation Program 
2. Inspection Techniques 

3. Housekeeping 


4. Animal and Bird 
Pests 


5. Insect Pests 


6. Sanitary Significance 
of Microorganisms 


7. Water Supply 


8. Construction and 
Maintenance of Build- 
ings and Equipment 
9. Cleaning 
10. Chlorination 


11. Employee Facilities 
and Industrial Hy- 
giene 


12. Feeding and Housing 
of Employees 


13. Waste Treatment and 
Disposal 
14. Laboratory Aids 


JUST A FEW OF 
THE MANY 
POINTERS IN THIS 
BOOK: 

@ how to locate a food 

plant 


@ how to control rodent 
pests 

@ how to store ingredients 

@ how to apply insecti- 
cides 

@ how to apply sanitizing 
solutions 

@ how to pipe sewage 
through a plant 

@ how to select proper 
detergents 

@ how to use liquid chlo- 
rine 

@ how to handle solid 
wastes 


@ how to dispose of, or 
utilize waste, etc. 


This book represents the experience of scores of practicing sanitarians—experts in the 
varied problems of food-plant sanitation. They show you how to set up a sanitation system 
to improve product quality, make for better workmanship, result in more efficient operation, 
and better employee morale. 


In concise, easy-to-follow outline form, the problems facing the modern food plant are 
considered—from elementary inspection and housekeeping techniques, and problems of water 
supply and pest control—to construction of buildings and equipment. 


The book grew out of a manual developed in a conference sponsored by the National 
Canners Association. Now expanded, revised, and submitted to some 40 authorities for com- 
ments and suggestions, the book represents a thorough, comprehensive guide, not only for 
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food-plant sanitarians, but also managers, foremen, and superintendents. 


Just Published! 


SANITATION for the 


FOOD-PRESERVATION 


INDUSTRIES 


Prepared by THE ASSOCIATION OF FOOD INDUSTRY SANITARIANS, Inc. 
In Cooperation with THE NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


284 pages, 6 x 9, 118 illustrations, $5.00 


While of special interest to the canning, freez- 
ing, and dehydrating industries, the methods dis- 
cussed here are readily adaptable by virtually all 
food processing plants. Also, there is valuable 
portation, and distribution of fresh and processed 
food products. 


From the start, the book gives you practical and 
useful techniques and methods that can be put to 
material for those engaged in the storage, trans- 
work at once. Equipment for, and procedures of, 
plant inspection are clearly described, together 
with a checklist of important points to examine. 
Here, too, are practical suggestions for plant 
housekeeping—simp!e, common-sense methods for 
maintaining a sanitary, orderly-looking plant. 


Ways of controlling rodent and insect pests are 
treated with unusual thoroughness. The detailed 
pictures, and facts on life-cycles and habits enable 
you to institute an effective and scientific overall 
plan for extermination and control. 


The many factors to consider in the construction 
of buildings and equipment are plainly outlined. 
By means of the numerous diagrams and photo- 
graphs, you see exactly what constitutes good de- 
sign, how upkeep can be lowered, and cleaning 
simplified. You are told how to organize a thor- 
oughgoing cleaning program in a food plant to 


prevent contamination of food and machines, and° 


how to provide the sanitary facilities for feeding 
and housing of employees. 


Other helpful material includes a discussion of 


chlorination techniques, a non-technical coverage. 


of waste treatment and disposal, and a compilation 
of laboratory aids—sampling procedures, chemical 
tests, and ways of detecting hidden infestations. 


In all, this is a practical guide to help you 
install a money-saving, quality-building sanitation 
program and overcome a variety of sanitation 
problems. 


PRICE $5.00 Remittance with order 


THE CANNING TRADE 


20 South Gay Street, 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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Corn Borer Control with Ryania and other Insecticides 


Following the publication by Reed and 
Filmer* that 0.5% n-propyl isome in 
combination with 15% ryania as an in- 
secticide dust gave control of the 
European corn’ borer approximately 
equal to that obtained with the standard 
40% ryania, full scale field tests were 
arranged for testing both sprays and 
dusts containing isome and ryania. These 
tests were arranged cooperatively by the 
Fairmont Canning Company and S. B. 
Penick and Company for the summers 
of 1950 and 1951. The authors wish to 
acknowledge the advice and cooperation 
of Mr. H. E. Blesi and Mr. D. R. Mont- 
gomery of the Fairmont Canning Co. 


Fields of sweet corn (Northrup-King 
Hybrid 407) 50 to 80 acres in size were 
selected for the experiments. 


The insecticide applications were made 
with commercial equipment simulating 
actual field operation, in the vicinity of 
Fairmont, Minnesota. Low-gallonage 
sprays, 35 gallons per acre, were applied 
using a high clearance sprayer and dusts 
were applied with both airplane and 
ground dusters, 


Experimental plots were 8 rows wide, 
about an acre in size for spray and 
ground dust treatments. For airplane 
dusting, strips 80 feet wide containing 
about 3 acres were used with 53 feet in 
between plots to minimize the effect of 
drift from one plot to another. A pro- 
tective strip of 27 feet was established 
between the plots treated with the power 
duster on the ground. All the protec- 
tive strips in the dust experiment were 
sprayed in order to avoid the loss of 
corn, No protective strips were con- 
sidered necessary in the spray experi- 
ment since there was only a slight drift 
of insecticide to the first adjoining row, 
and all insect counts were made in the 
center 4 rows. 


Each spray treatment was repeated 
four times in a complete randomized 
block design. The dust experiment con- 
sisted of only two randomized blocks in- 
stead of four because the size of the 
airplene plots made it difficult to find an 
experimental field of sufficient size. 


Both 1950 and 1951 were years of light 
infestation by the European corn borer 
in the mid-west area, but by inspecting 
several fields it was possible to select 
locations of moderate infestation both 
years, There was not sufficient infesta- 
tion by the second generation borers in 
either year to run an experiment, so that 
all the results reported here refer to first 
generation corn borers. 


! Mr. Ferguson was employed during the project 
by both S. B. Penick and Company and the Fair- 
mont Canning Company. Mr. Schulz was em- 
ployed on a temporary basis by S. B. Penick 
and Company. 

2 Reed, John P. and Filmer, Robert S., 1950. 
Activation of Ryania Dusts by Piperonyl Cyclon- 
ene and n-Propyl Isome. Jour. Econ, Ent. 43: 
(2) :161. 
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By DONALD F. STARR, 
S. B. Penick & Company 


PAUL FERGUSON’, 
Fairmont Canning Company 


JOHN T. SCHULZ’, 
S. B. Penick & Company 


DDT and parathion dusts and sprays 
were included as a basis for comparison. 
In 1951, 2% EPN dust and sulfoxide 
combinations with ryania in sprays and 
dusts were added to the experiments. 


RYANIA IN LOW GALLONAGE 
SPRAYS 


Several spray operators have found 
difficulty using ryania in low-gallonage 
sprays. The original investigators’ re- 
ported the application of 175 gallons of 


spray containing 7 lbs. of ryania per 
acre. Four applications, made at 5-day 
intervals, gave 84 and 92 percent con- 
trol of the borer population along with 
97 and 100 percent saleable ears during 
the first and second generation of 1944. 
Attempts to apply 6 lbs. ryania in 35 
gals. of water per acre in the tests in 
1950 gave too much trouble with clogged 
nozzles to be practical. By diluting so 
that 6 lbs. of ryania were applied to an 
acre in 50 gals. of spray, the spraying 
was completed with an average of one 
clogged nozzle for two acres sprayed. 


In 1951 there was very little difficulty 
with clogged nozzles and all the applica- 
tions were made using 35 gals. of spray 
per acre. A Kromer high clearance 
sprayer was used. It was equipped with 


7 Pepper, B. P. and L. A. Carruth, 1945. A 
New Plant Insecticide for Control of the European 
Corn Borer. Jour. Eeon. Ent. 38:(1): 59-66. 


INSECTICIDES TESTED 
A tabulated list is shown below indicating active ingredients statements. 
the ryania insecticides were supplied by S. B. Penick and Company. All others 
were purchased by Fairmont Canning Company from midwestern suppliers. 


Only 


SPRAYS 
Insecticide Active Ingredients 
Ryanicide 100 ryania 100% 
Ryanexcel 96-3 ryania 95.8% 
n-propyl isome* 3.2% 
Ryanexcel 93-6 ryania 92.7% 
n-propyl isome 6.3% 
Ryanexcel 90-9 ryania 90.0% 
n-propyl isome 9.0% 
Ryania Sulfoxide 96-3 ryania 95.8% 
sulfoxide* 3.2% 
Ryania Sulfoxide 90-9 ryania 90.0% 
sulfoxide 9.0% 
Parathion Wettable Powder, 15%......ccccccccccsseeees O, O-diethyl-O-p-nitrophenyl thiophosphate........ 15.0% 
DDT-25%, Emulsifiable DDT (min. setting point 89°) 25.0% 5 
Aromatic Petroleum Solv 70.0% 


contains 2 lbs. DDT per gallon 

3 n-propyl isome is di-n-propyl maleate-isosafrole condensate, described in ‘“‘Contributions Boyce 
Thompson Institute” 14 (2): 79-90 Oct-Dec 1945, and Patent No. 2,431,845. 

4 sulfoxide is the n-octyl sulfoxide of isosafrole described in “Contributions Boyce Thompson 
Institute’ 15 (1): 35-45, Oct-Dec 1947, and Patent No. 2,486,445. 

5 The same lot of DDT was used through both years experiments. 
storage for one year indicated that some of the material may have deteriorated. 
material used in the 1951 experiment were sent out for assay. The results were as follows: 


Inspection in 1951, after 
Samples of the 


Chemical Assay Bioassay 
An independent laboratory 20.3% a 
S. B. Penick Laboratory 21.9% 14—24% 
Dusts 
Insecticide Active Ingredients 
Ryanicide 40 ryania 40% 
Ryanexcel 15-0.5 ryania 15.0% 
n-propyl isome 0.5% 
Ryanexcel 7.5-0.5 ryania 7.5% 
‘ n-propyl isome 0.5% 
Ryania Sulfoxide 15-0.5 ryania 15.0% 
sulfoxide 0.5% 
sulfoxide 0.5% 
Parathion, 2% O, O-diethyl-O-p-nitropheny! thiophosphate ...... 2.0% 
EPN, 2% O-Ethyl-O-p-nitrophenyl 
benzene thiophosphonate 2.0% 
DDT, 5% DDT 5.0%8 
6 Both chemical and bioassays were run on the DDT dust which was used in the 1951 test. 
The results were as follows: 
‘ Chemical Assay Bioassay 
(A.0.A.C.) 
S. B. Penick Laboratory 4.8% 2.6—4.4% 
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a boom to spray 8 rows at a time. Three 
Kromer No. 60 nozzles, giving a flat 
spray were used per row. The sprayer 
was operated at a speed of 2.7 miles per 
hour with a pressure of 40 pounds per 
square inch on the spray pump. 

No outside wetting agent was needed 
with any of the insecticides, but in 1950 
0.3 lb. of a neutral alkylarylsulfonate 
was added for 6 lbs. of ryania in the 
spray tank. 


The authors are indebted to Mr. J. D. 
Barnard and Mr. B. L. Yahnke of the 
Green Giant Company of Le Sueur, Min- 
nesota for their suggestions regarding 
their practical experience with ryania in 
low-gallonage spray application. Using 
three or four Spray Engineering Cor- 
poration nozzles T 53063 per row, it is 
practical to use 6 lbs. of ryania in 25 
gals. of spray per acre. Commercial 
sprayers cover 10 rows at a time at a 
speed of 5.9 miles per hour, averaging 10 
or 11 acres per hour including turns, re- 
fills and an occasional stop for a clogged 
nozzle. There are other nozzles of ap- 
proximately the same design which are 
suitable for spraying ryania. They are 
manufactured by Spraying Systems and 
the Delawan Company. 


DUSTING EQUIPMENT 


A Stearmann biplane was used to 
make the airplane dust applications. 
About 12 rows were covered with each 
pass of the airplane so that the 24 row 
plots received 2 passes each. Sixteen 
guard rows between the airplane plots 
seemed consistent with the available 
space and minimum intereference from 
drift. 

The ground dust applications were 
made with a Niagara duster mounted on 
a Kromer high-clearance sprayer. There 
were two dust nozzles per row and 8 
rows were dusted at a time. There were 
8 guard rows in between ground dusted 
plots. 


TIMING OF INSECTICIDE 
APPLICATIONS 

In 1950 the insecticide applications 
were started one week after the moth 
flight started and there were 100 to 250 
egg masses per 100 plants. Three ap- 
plications were made 8 days apart. 

In 1951, only two applications were 
made 5 and 6 days apart, and they were 
started late. At the time of the first 
application nearly all eggs had hatched 
and there were 200 to 300 borers per 100 
plants and the moths had been flying for 
3 weeks. The results of the 1951 experi- 
ment are especially important because 
the insecticide applications were delayed 
one or two weeks past the time recom- 
mended by federal and state agencies for 
beginning the corn borer control pro- 
gram, and still good control was ob- 
tained with ryania, Ryanexcel and para- 
thion. In this case it appeared doubtful 
that corn borer control measures would 
be necessary and it was late before it 
was realized that insecticides would be 
needed, The results indicate that the late 
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applications were well worth the time 
and expense of application, even though 
better control would have been expected 
if two earlier applications had been in- 
cluded in the spray program. 

In both years the moth flight started 
with an accumulation of heat units of 
610 to 637 mean-degree days over 50°F. 
In 1950 the flight started after 637 units 
on June 23 and in 1951, after 610 units 
on June 27. 


CORN BORER COUNTS 


When the borers were large enough 
to be observed readily, 20 corn plants 
were dissected at random in each plot, 
and the borers were counted. Ten corn 
plants were dissected at either end of 
each of the plots and the counts were 
analysed as 8 sub-plots for each treat- 
ment. 


HARVEST 


At harvest the sweetcorn from the 
experimental plots was sampled and ex- 
amined by Mr. H. J. Maloney and his 
staff at the Moisture Laboratory of the 
Fairmont Canning Co. according to the 
routine followed during the examination 
of corn to be processed in the plant. Each 
sample consisted of 25 lbs. of corn 
selected at random as the load was 
dumped. The following observations were 
recorded. 


Total weight of corn per plot; 
Number of usable ears in the sample; 
Percent usable corn, by weight; 
Number of ears infested at the tip; 
Number of ears infested at the side; 
Moisture content of cut corn. 
Four criteria were available for evalu- 
ating the various insecticides. They 


SUMMARY CALENDAR COMPARING SWEETCORN AND CORN BORER CONDITIONS 
FOR THE TWO SEASONS 
1950 Experiments 1951 Experiments 
Dust Spray Dust Spray 
May 7 Planting 
May 11 Planting Planting _ Planting 
May 12 Planting Planting 
May 13 _ _ Planting Planting 
May 16 Planting 
June 21 9 moths in light trap =e pias 
June 22 637 mean degree-days over 50° 540 mean degree-days over 50°F 
June 23 1046 moths in light trap ae oo 
June 25 _ _ 11 moths in light trap 
June 26 690 mean degree-days over 50° 610 mean degree-days over 50°F 
260 egg masses 
per 100 plants 
June 27 _ ~- 240 moths in light trap 
June 29 Height, 32 inches Height, 27 inches — cai 
108 egg masses 
per 100 plants 
June 30 First airplane dust First spray 25 egg masses 45 egg masses 
per 100 plants per 100 plants 
July 1 First airplane dust 
July 2 First airplane dust fa 60 egg masses 85 egg masses 
per 100 plants per 100 plants 
First ground dust — 
July 6 Height, 41 inches Height, 36 inches — dite 
140 egg masses 124 egg masses —— _ 
per 100 plants per 100 plants 
July 7 Second spray 
July 8 _ Second spray _ aa 
July 11 Second airplane dust ~- — 110 egg masses 
per 100 plants 
July 13 Second ground dust 85 masses 
per 100 plants 
July 15 ‘Third spray 
July 16 Third spray 
July 17 235 borers per 
100 plants 
Virst spray 
July 18 Third airplane dust —_ Borer counts made _ pane 
July 19 _— Borer counts made 310 borers per —_ 
100 plants 
First airplane dust 
July 20 _— Borer counts made — a 
July 21 Borer counts made 
July 22 lirst ground dust 
July 23 Second spray 
July 24 Borer counts made - — Second spray 
July 25 Borer counts made 
July 27 — _ Second ground dust _ 
July 31 -~ Borer counts made 
August 1 -- Borer counts made 
August 7 Borer counts made 
August 9 Borer counts made 
August 16 Harvest 
August 18 Harvest 
August 20 Harvest 
August 21 Harvest 
August 22 _ _ Harvest Harvest 
August 23 _ Harvest -- 
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ROBINS ROTARY BLANCHER 
Complete With Rod Drain Reel 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery 


713-729 East Lombard Street 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


Produces “EA N, 
UNIFORM 


THE URSCHEL MODEL “O” 
TRANSVERSE SLICER: 
@ results in greater cutting yields. 


@ is ruggedly constructed for years 
of dependable service with 


CROSSCUTS 
With Product 


@ occupies only 3-1/4” floor space. C ru hi ng 
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Consult Urschel now for the experienced answers to your every cutting problem. Write: 


manufacturers of 
Precisio 
high speed cuttin te 
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were: percent reduction of borer popu- 
lation, percent infestation of the tips of 
the ears, percent infestation of the sides 
of the ears, and the yield of usable corn 
per acre. Analyses of variance have 
been run on several sets of the data and 
the differences required for significance 
have been tabulated. The summary of 
two years o-servations on the sweet corn 
development, corn borer conditions and 
experimental operat’ons, is shown in the 
calendar (page 18). The experimental re- 
sults are shown in Tables 1 and 2. Table 
1 summarizes the spray results and 
Table 2 summarizes the experiments with 
custs. 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


Various combinations of ryania and 
n-propyl isome were studied in both 
sprays and dusts. Ratios of ryania to 
n-propyl isome were 10 to 1, 15 to 1 and 
30 to 1. In addition, combinations of 
ryaria and sulfoxide were used at ratios 
of 10 to 1 and 30 to 1. After 2 years 
of testing, the 30 to 1 ratio of ryania to 
isome, in Ryanexcel 96-3 and Ryanexcel 
15-0.5, seemed to be the most practical 
combination for both spray and dust. 
Higher quantities of isome added to the 
ryania would add to the cost of the 
formulation. 

The use of sulfoxide in place of isome 
would also result in more costly insecti- 
cides without any improvement in the 
toxicity to corn borers. There was one 
exception. Ryania-sulfoxide 7.5-0.5 dust 
was effective in 1951 whereas ryania- 
isome 7.5-0.5 was not effective in 1950 
and was dropped from the experimental 
program in 1951. Ryania-sulfoxide 15-0.5 
was practically equal to ryania-sulfoxide 
7.5-0.5. 

The primary purposes of corn borer 
control are as follows: 


1. Clean corn in the processing plant 

2. Increased yield of usable corn 
and these results should be obtained 
without introducing undesirable insecti- 
cide residues on either the edible product 
or on the sileage. 

In these experiments the yield data 
probably give a good indication of corn 
borer control. The yield data are not 
subject to the same sampling errors 
which are included in borer counts and 
the counts on the infested ears, since 
all the corn from the experimental plots 
was included in the results. The corn 
was picked by hand and inspection of the 
harvested plots insured as complete a 
collection of the corn as possible in a 
commercial operation. 


The comparisons in the dust experi- 
ment were not as reliable as in the spray 
experiment because there were only two 
replicated plots instead of four. The yield 
data for the dust experiment in 1950 are 
not shown since the corn was picked both 
by hand and by machine. Reliable com- 
parisons could not be made. In 1950, the 
spray experiment was harvested so that 
all four plots of a given treatment were 
harvested and combined without regard 
for individual plots, but the difference 
required for significance should be only 
slightly higher than that indicated by 
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the statistical analysis of the data for 
1951. 


SIGNIFICANT INCREASES 
IN YIELD 

Ryania formulations were outstanding 
in their effect on the yield. In 19 differ- 
ent comparisons, ryania_ insecticides 
showed increases in yield over the cor- 
responding untreated plots. The in- 
creased yields ranged from 0.06 to 1.11 
tons per acre, even though three of spray 
treatments involved only 1.5 lbs. per 
acre. Eight of the 19 increases were 
statistically significant and the largest 
increases amounted to 43 and 46 percent. 

Good increases in yield were also ob- 
tained with parathion insecticides, but 


DDT was erratic. The one trial with 2 
percent EPN showed corn borer control 
equal to 40 percent ryania, but there was 
only 0.13 ton increase in yield compared 
to 1.11 tons for 40 percent ryania. The 
yield data may also indicate insecticide 
injury to the corn. The application of 
concentrated emulsions of DDT will fre- 
quently cause some visible damage to the 
foliage. The poor results with DDT in 
1951 may be a combination of poor con- 
trol due to late insecticide applications 
and injury to the corn. There was only 
one comparison with EPN, but again 
the results could be explained if there 
were some slight injury to the corn. 


TABLE 1—COMPARISON OF INSECTICIDE SPRAYS FOR THE CONTROL OF THE 
EUROPEAN CORN BORER IN 1950a AND 1951» 


Three and two applications of 35 gallons per acre 


Percent Infestion 


the second on July 23 and 24. 


Percent Reduction of Ears Net Yield of Corn 
Pounds of Borer Pop. Tip Side Tons per acre 
Insecticide per acre 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 = 1951 
Ryania, 100% 6c 86 81 20 22 8 4 2.99 8.11 
Ryania, 100% 3 72 65 27 23 14 7 3.04 2.76 
Ryanexcel 96-3 6 76 18 5 3.55 
Ryanexcel 96-3 ..... ae 3 74 64 23 19 8 2.97 3.06 
Ryanexcel 96-3 1.5 54 _ 28 _- 13 -- 2.82 _ 
Ryanexcel 93-6 3 79 22 10 2.89 
Ryanexcel 93-6 1.5 60 — 33 11 2.61 
Ryanexcel 90-9 3 —_ 60 — 23 — 7 = 2.89 
Ryanexcel 90-9 1.5 60 24 9 2.83 
6 97 55 13 15 4 2.97 2.22 
Parathion WP 15%  occcsccccorcssees 3 74 86 21 15 & 6 3.33 3.14 
Untreated _ (430) d(251)d 85 28 15 12 2.55 2.48 
Difference required 
for significance, 5% .....ssse 14 15 6 6 0.43 
NOTES— 


4 Three 8 day applications were made in 1950, first on June 29 and 30, second 
on July 7 and 8, and the third on July 15 and 16. 
> Two applications 6 days apart were made, first on July 17 and 18, and 


¢ Fifty gallons per acre were applied in 1950. 
‘The corn borer population per 100 plants is shown. 


TABLE 2—COMPARISON OF INSECTICIDE DUSTS FOR THE CONTROL OF 
THE EUROPEAN CORN BORER IN 1950 AND 1951 


Percent Infestion 


second July 11 and third, July 18. 
July 19. 


13; in 1951, July 22 and July 27. 


Percent Reduction of Ears Net Yield of Corn 
Pounds of Borer Pop. Tip Side * Tons per acre 
Insecticide per acre 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 =1951 
AIRPLANE APPLICATIONA@ 
Ryania, 40% 33 25 11 
Ryanexcel 15-0.5 ....... 39 45 17 26 8 8 -- 2.63 
Ryanexcel 7.5-0.5 35 11 35 20 — 
DDT, 5% 40 6 35 20 21 7 12 -- 2.32 
Ryania, 40% 94 77 6 18 8 4 ~- 3.48 
60 19 — 8 — 8.19 
Ryanexcel 7.5-0.5 .. —18 44 — 22 
Ryania Sulf 15-0.5 55 - 21 138 2.93 
»Ryania Sulf 7.5-0.5 ...... 66 20 7 2.92 
DDT, 5% 35 14 10 — 2.52 
EPN, 2% 77 15 5 - 2.50 
Untreated (395)e¢ (170)e 38 14 21 19 2.37 
Difference required 
for significance, 5% 36 31 0.78 
NOTES— 


*Three airplane applications were made in 1950, first June 20 to July 2, 
In 1951 only one application was made, 


»Two ground applications were made both years; in 1950, July 2 and July 


¢ The actual borer population per 100 plants is shown, 
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EXCHANGE 


enjoys undisputed leadership because it provides: 


Comprehensive Protection 

Convenient Methods of Coverage 

Intelligent and sympathetic handling of losses 
Prompt payment of claims 
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A graphic comparison of some of the 
yields obtained with the insecticide 
sprays in 1951 is shown in Figure 1. At 
the top of the bar graphs, shaded areas 
are included, which represent the differ- 
ence required for significance. A glance 
at the graph shows that the yield ob- 
tained with 6 lbs. of Ryanexcel 96-3 per 
acre is significantly greater than all the 
other sprays with the exception of para- 
thion, which was right on the border line 
of significance. DDT gave slightly less 
usable corn than the untreated but again 
a glance at the graph shows that the 
difference was not a significant differ- 
ence statistically. 


In Figure 2 the effect of varying 
amounts of ryania insecticides is shown 
for both 1950 and 1951. Out of ten re- 
sults only one, which is shown by the 
arrow, failed to give a reasonable fit to 
the line drawn representing the relation- 
ship between pounds or ryania and tons 
of usable corn. For every pound of 
ryania, in either dust or spray form, ap- 
plied per acre, an additional 0.096 tons 
of usable corn was obtained. For every 
pounds of ryania applied in combination 
with 1/30 of a pound of n-propyl isome 
per acre, an additional 0.183 tons of 
usable corn were obtained. On the basis 
of these figures, one pound of isome pres- 
ent in Ryanexcel 96-3 or Ryanexcel 
15-0.5 dust is equal to 27 pounds of 
ryania. There is every indication that 
3 lbs. of Ryanexcel 96-3 applied per acre 
gives a signficant increase in yield, but 
that 6 lbs. gives double the increase ob- 
tained with 3 lbs. Presumably, this 
increase would level off as the control 
of corn borers approached perfection. 


The results with ryania probably indi- 
cate the yields obtainable with complete 
lack of plant injury and good borer con- 
trol. More work will be required to 
eliminate the remote possibility of plant 
stimulation or control of some pest other 
than European corn borer which was 
present but not observed. 


CLEANER CORN IN THE PLANT 


In addition to the increase in yield, 
the ryania insecticides give cleaner corn 
in the plant than the untreated plots. 
More samples of ears, as they came into 
the plant, were needed to give a close 
comparison between insecticides as re- 
gards to reduction of the infestation of 
the ears. The reduction in side infesta- 
tion was more pronounced than infesta- 
tion of the tips of the ears, and the re- 
duction in side damage is more important 
since it is more difficult to trim side dam- 
age than tip damage in the processing 
plant. 

An indication of the need for more ear 
samples in this type of work is provided 
by the dust experiment for 1951. The 
untreated plots in this experiment 
showed an average of 14 percent tip 
damage which was one of two instances 
of lower percentage of tip damage than 
the percentage of side damage. In this 
particular case, 14 percent tip damage 
was as low or lower than any of the 
values found in the insecticide plots. 
Probably this value on the untreated 
plots should have been somewhere in 
the same range as the 28 percent tip 
damage found in the spray experiment. 

Tip damage in the vicinity of Fair- 
mont, Minnesota is primarily due to 


European corn borer, although the lab- 
oratory examination would not have dis- 
tinguished between corn borer damage 
and corn earworm damage. 


GROUND APPLICATION 
GAVE BETTER CONTROL 


A comparison of the airplane applica- 
tion of insecticide dusts with ground 
application showed that ground applica- 
tion gave better control. In the airplane 
applications, Ryanexcel 15-0.5 was equal 
to or possibly better than any of the 
other insecticide dusts. The physical 
properties of Ryanexcel 15-0.5 are prob- 
ably better than those of 40 percent 
ryania for airplane dusting because of 
the fact that 40 percent ryania is too 
fluffy, which reduces the amount which 
can be loaded. into the hopper and also 
increases the difficulty of applying the 
dust to the field at the exact spot where 
it is needed. 


RESIDUES 


The use of ryania and Ryanexcel in- 
secticides for control of European corn 
corer does not introduce undesirable resi- 
dues on either foliage or the edible part 
of the corn. The testimony of Dr. A. J. 
Lehman of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration on May 22, 1950 at the Residue 
Tolerance Hearings in Washington in- 
cluded ryania and n-propyl isome among 
those “substances which are known to be 
deleterious but which, in my opinion cre- 
ate no public health hazards if used in 
the ways described by witnesses under 
Part A as constituting good agricultural 
practice.” 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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Attention Canners: 
when you need 


Protective sleeves, 
or other 
protective clothing 


A complete line of BASCO aprons of various 
materials for every purpose. Made of duck, 
plastic, denim; also DuPont Neoprene that re- 
sists oil, acid, alkali and water. Quick service 
on aprons and protective covers, etc., made to 
your special requirements! Prices on request. 


Send for new free catalog . . . 


Associated Bag & Apron Co. 


2650 W. BELDEN AVE. e CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


58 TOMATO BASKETS 


Our machine made % Tomato Field’ Baskets 
with Keg or Veneer top hoop and Galvanized 
Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are the 
best quality we have made in our -57 years of 
basket making. 


Plastex Treatment 


We are equipped to 
supply your baskets 
treated with PLASTEX 
HAMPER SOLUTION 
to help control flat 
sour bacteria in toma- 
toes and to lengthen 
the useful life of 
hampers. 

Write for Full 

Information 


5/8 Tomato Field Basket 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Portsmouth Virginia 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREAMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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ATTENTION: TOMATO CANNERS: 
ABOUT THE E-Z 
ADJUST PULPER 


facts 1. No down-time in mak- 


ing adjustments to regulate 
moisture in pomace. 


2. ‘Eliminates waste of raw stock. 

3. Produces more. One E-Z Adjust 
Produces twice the volume of or- 
dinary pulpers of comparable size. 

4. Lower power costs: Model “A” - 
25-50 tons per hour capacity with 
10 hp motor. Model “B“—12-15 
tons per hour with 72 hp motor. 

5. High quality maintained. Immedi- 
ate adjustment gives effective con- 
trol over quality of product. 


235 East South Street, INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 


E-Z Adjust Pulper 
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Wandling Cuts Costs 


CRCO Automatic Retort-Crate Dump, 4 [| 


Unscrambler and Elevator 


The CRCO Unscrambler automatically upends and aligns filled cans from 
retort crates, draper belts, cases, etc., and delivers them without harm to 
the next operation. Has a capacity of upwards of 350 cans per minute, 
depending on the size of the can. Consists of a crate dump, unscram- 
bler and elevator which raises cans to required height for labeler or caser. 


CRCO LABELING AND CASING 
EQUIPMENT 


in many models to fit every need. 


Model E Continuous Label Feed Labeler 


See Your Nearest CRCO Representative 


CHISHOLM -RYDER CO.we. 
Niagara New York 


OF 
Cverything FOR:THE-FOOD:PROCESSOR:-: 
Chisholm-Ryder Company of Pennsylvania Ayars Machine Company 
AN AFFILIATE A SUBSIDIARY 215 


Automatic Labeling and Casing without 
costly delays can best be accomplished 
by use of CRCO equipment. Available 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


MAY 7-9, 1952—7th Industrial Waste 
Conference, Purdue University, Memo- 
rial Union, Lafayette, Ind. 


MAY 19-20, 1952—Spring Meeting, 
Board of Directors and Administrative 
Council, National Canners Association, 
NCA Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 


JUNE 8-12; 1952— Annual Meeting, 
Institute of Food Technologists, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


JUNE 9-10, 1952—Spring Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Park 
Place Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 


JULY 9-10, 1952— Annual Meeting, 
National Kraut Packers Association, Ca- 
tawba Cliffs Beach Club, near Port Clin- 
ton, Ohio. 


SEPTEMBER 11-14, 1952—20th An- 
nual Meeting, Packaging Machinery 
Manufacturers’ Institute, Homestead 
Hotel, Hot Springs, Va. 


OCTOBER 23-25, 1952—Annual Meet- 
ing, Florida Canners Association, Casa 
Blanca Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


NOVEMBER 3-4, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, Iowa-Nebraska Canners Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 6, 1952—Fall Meeting, 
Illinois Canners Association, Bismarck 
Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


NOVEMBER 10-11, 1952 — 48th An- 
nual Convention, Wisconsin Canners 
Association, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1952 — Annual 
Convention, Indiana Canners Associa- 
tion, French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 24-25, 1952 — 388th An- 
nual Convention, Pennsylvania Canners 
Association, Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1952—Fall Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Pantlind 
Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DECEMBER 2-3, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, Ohio Canners Association, The 
Neil House, Columbus, Ohio. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, Tri-State Packers, Haddon Hall 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1952—67th Annual 
Convention, New York State Canners & 
Freezers Association, Hotel Statler, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


DECEMBER 6, 1952 — Fall Meeting, 
Illinois Canners Association, Bismarck 
Hotel, Chicago, 1Il. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


STATISTICS—Release of the April 1 


Distributors’ Stocks by the Bureau of | 


Census will be studied carefully during 
the next few days by all interested in 
canned foods markets. To make the pic- 
ture more complete, we have taken the 
canners’ stocks that are available for 
April 1 and listed them in the table be- 
low. This gives the whole supply pic- 
ture. Distributors’ stocks issued for 
items on which canners’ stocks are not 
available, are listed in the separate table. 
For comparison with other months and 
cther years readers will find most of the 
figures in the 1951 “Almanac”, pages 288 
to 294. 

For the fourteen items for which com- 
plete comparative figures are available, 
there were approximately 17% million 
cases more of these important fruits, 
vegetables and juices on hand April 1, 
1952 than there were a year ago. In 
terms of percentage that’s about 19% 
percent. Compared to last year, tomato 
juice leads the parade in excess total 
supply, the excess over last year being 
about 6 million cases. Oddly enough, 
tomatoes are next in line with 5% mil- 
lion more cases, although it’s easily un- 
derstood that even at this figure the 
supply is not in excess. Peas are next, 
with 4% million cases, and peaches fol- 
low with about 3.8 million cases. Total 
supplies of corn, apple sauce, cherries 
(RSP and Sweet), and the citrus juices, 
are notably below last year. 


The fact that total visible supplies of 
a particular commodity are above last 


MARKET NEWS 


Alaskas; 6,581,883 cases were sweets. 
There were no peas to speak of in the 
East. The Middle Atlantic States held 
but 80,672 cases of Alaskas and 332,368 
eases of Sweets. The Northeast held no 
Alaskas and 339,954 case of Sweets. The 
mid-west of course, held the bulk of the 
peas, 1,787,615 cases of Alaskas and 
3,673,355 cases of sweets, while the far 
west held 2,136,206 cases of Sweets and 
a negligible 18,406 cases of Alaskas. 


CORN — Corn canners during March 
moved 2,432,856 cases compared to 2,869,- 
574 cases last March. Total movement 
August 1 to April 1 of 24,938,843 cases 
compares to 23,596,909 cases last year to 
April 1. 

Of the total 5,623,072 cases of corn 
held on April 1, 1,120,435 cases were 
located in the east; 3,350,173 cases in 
the mid-West; and 1,152,464 cases in the 
far west. About 5 million cases of the 
total was golden corn and the balance 
white. Approximately a million 8 hun- 
dred thousands cases were whole kernel 
and about 3,800,000 cases creamed style. 


FROZEN PACKS study of the 
week’s statistics would not be complete 
without careful scrutiny of the figures on 
frozen food packs, released last week by 
the Association of Frozen Food Packers. 
This important information is contained 
in the table on the opposite page, which 
includes several years for comparison 
and to indicate the trend. Readers will 
note frozen fruit packs seem to be in 
decline and that the only major packs 


are strawberries and cherries. But the 12 


percent decline in the fruit pack over last 
year is offset by the big 31 percent in- 
crease in frozen vegetable production. 
Peas, of course, lead the vegetables and 
the increase in this commodity last year 
was substantial, also, was it substantial 
in spinach, lima beans, green and wax 
beans and corn, items in which canners 
are particularly interested. 


OTHER DISTRIBUTORS’ STOCKS 


4/1/52 1/1/52 4/1/51 
pee 1,101 1,242 1,227 
Beans, Lima ................ 1,419 1,381 1,903 
1,711 1,629 2,087 
Carrots 574 505 553 
Tomato Catsup and 
Chili Sauce ...........0 3,856 3,759 3,654 
Fruit Coektail ........... 1,775 1,723 3,085 
3,448 3,897 5,300 
Grapefruit segments... 602 465 712 
Plums & Prunes.......... 654 767 518 
Pineapple Juice .......... 1,428 1,554 2,061 


ASPARAGUS PRICES 


First prices on asparagus were heard 
during the week and these tentative feel- 
ers were well below last year’s openings 
and prevailing prices on carryover packs. 
In California, for nearby shipment, colos- 
sal green 2’s were quoted sparingly at 
$4.00 to $4.15, with blend of mammoth 
and large at $3.90 and medium and small 
at $3.75. Cuts and tips were offered in 
the same size at $3.45, ungraded blend at 
$3.25, and center cuts at $1.45. No. 1 
picnics were offered at $2.65 for tips and 
$2.95 for salad points. One New Jersey 
canner quoted all green spears in glass 
at $4.70 for 13% ounce, and $4.02 for 
300’s in tin. 


year does not necessarily mean, of 
course, that the commodity is in for 
trouble. Tomatoes, beans and apricots CANNERS AND DISTRIBUTORS APRIL 1 STOCKS 
are good examples of this. It’s interest- Total Visible Supply Specified Canned Foods 
to note that of the 10 Fruits and of Acted 
egetables, approximately 38 million Source: Bureau of Census, National Canners Association, Florida Canners Association 
cases moved to the retailer during the April 1, 1952 Jan. 1, 1952 April 1, 1951 
three months of January, February and Dist. Canners Total Dist. Canners Total Dist. Canners Total 
March. Assuming the same movement VE. EPABLES : 
the next three months, that would leave Beans iisisapite 4,352 5,881 10,233 4,419 11,169 15,588 5,301 4,395 Spo 
shout 7,012 5,623 12,685 7,588 13,441 21,024 9,190 4,515 18,705 
the t 38 cases of 7,488 8.469 15,952 7,224 17,291 24,515 8,084 3.470 11,554 
e pipe lines as new packs get under Tomatoes ...... 6,324 4,384 10,708 6,978 8.359 15,832 4,755 586 5,341 
way. Whether this amount would be Total 4 
burdensome will depend on the size of Vegetables.. 25,171 24,357 49,528 26,199 50,260 76,459 12,966 40,296 
for . Apricots ..... ,004 ,082 2,086 1,128 1,933 3,06 585 $ 97 
beets and cucumbers will Peaches ....... 5,109 6,565 11,674 5,684 10,940 16,624 6,086 1,789 7,875 
e found on Page 7 of this issue. Pears ceecessonn 1174 3186 4,310 1,262 5,239 6,501 1,542 1,582 3,224 
Applesauce .. 1,140 5,251 6.391 1,061 7,533 8.594 1,202 6,458 7,660 
PEAS—Figures on the canner move- Cherries, 
ment of peas and corn were issued dur- 626 1,437 965 1,431 2.396 1,054 430 1,484 
/nerries, 
ing the week by the National Canners Sweet ss. 350 274 624407 476 883 430 203 633 
Association. Movement of 2,849,439 cases Total 6 
of peas from canners’ hands is encour- Fruits ....... 9,588 16,934 26,522 10,507 27,552 38,059 10,899 10,855 21,754 
aging, and is about a half million cases JUICES : 
more re moved during Mar . Tomato .......:. 4,005 10,788 14,798 4,464 17,040 21,504 4,915 3,9 8,82: 
d dui ch last Grapefruit®.. 1,690 3,587 5.277 2,593 4,052,719 3,192 
: year. If this rate 1s maintained, carry- Orange* ........ 2,042 5,942 7,984 1,272 5,435 6,707 2,763 6,358 9,121 
" over will not be nearly as large as ex- Blend* .......... 838 1,967 2,805 667 1,571 2,238 ~—«-1,169 2,469 3,638 
pected. Total movement of 30,479,594 Total 4 anes 
39 § 5 566 5,927 27,48 
va cases for the season to April 1 compares Juices ........ 8,575 22,284 30,859 7,862 26,639 34,501 11,566 > 7 
x Total 14 
to 3 r la 
1,396,692 same period last year Commodities 43,334 68,575 106,909 44,568 104,451 149,019 49,795 39,748 89,543 
Of the total 8,468,576 cases of peas * Canners Stocks cover Florida only basis 2’s as of March 31, 1951 and March 29, 1952. 
held on April 1, 1,886,693 cases were 
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MARKET NEWS 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Study Price Break In Frozen Citrus—Canned 
Fruits And Vegetables Routine—Pea Pro- 
motion Getting Attention — Heavy Rains 
End Spinach Canning—Beans Steady—Vir- 
tually Withdrawn On Corn—A Little Excite- 
ment In Pink Salmon — Tuna In Strong 
Position—Maine Sardine Fishing Disappoint- 
ing—Continued Interest In Cling Peaches— 
Improved Movement Of Pineapple. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., May 1, 1952 


THE SITUATION —A sharp price 
break in canned frozen orange concen- 
trate this week focused attention on the 
competitive relationship between the con- 
centrate and the single strength product. 
While single strength canners did not 
change their prices, the trade backed 
away from the market in the expectation 


that continued low prices on the frozen 
product would cut into consumer demand 
for the canned single strength juice. A 
slight broadening in trade interest in 
canned fish developed here during the 
week, but the fruit and vegetable divi- 
sions of the market remained routine. 


THE OUTLOOK — Distributors have 
shown no inclination to broaden their in- 
ventory base in canned foods, and re- 
placement buying remains of but limited 
proportions. Canned foods buyers are 
studying the carryover situation and new 
pack planning as a guide for near-term 
operations. 


TOMATOES —Canners in the tri- 
states are tapering off somewhat in their 
tomato contracting, according to current 
reports, but it appears probable that 
prices will be somewhat higher than a 
year ago. The demand for prompt ship- 
ment tomatoes was rather slack during 
the week, but with the carryover steadily 


FROZEN FOOD PACKS 


(All figures reported in pounds.) 
Compiled by National Association of Frozen Food Packers 


FROZEN VEGETABLE PACKS OF RECENT YEARS 


Total U. S. Packs: 


1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 

Item Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds 
Asparagua........ 28,316,074 10,737,171 18,321,209 18,422,240 22,309,199 23,562,000 
Beans, Gr.-Wx. 40,974,804 80,910,825 49,583,305 58,523,477 65,528,814 81,650,000 
Beans, Lima..... 50,082,682 68,194,194 76,403,478 87,949,043 85,988,185 108,020,000 
25,788,855 9,117,383 29,126,046 45,233,194 41,027,964 48,768,000 
Brussels Sp...... 13,521,280 4,556,871 10,525,837 23,454,790 22,439,115 22,476,000 
9,069,314 2,904,551 15,392,980 12,750,595 13,338,058 10,573,000 
Caulifiower........ 13,236,775 5,353,479 13,962,515 21,655,312 12,338,938 22,428,000 
Corn—cut......... 42,426,691 26,559,146 20,919,820 37,076,067 32,997,732 44,549,000 
Corn-on-Cob.... 2,295,656 6,064,362 10,323,649 17,563,225 10,068,986 8,772,000 
15,904,000 15,241,000 26,088,000 
140,602,919 131,735, 118,976,557 113,273,030 152,275,205 195,541,000 
Peas & Car..... 7,186,108 5,301,871 ,509,812 8,096,642 11,335,290 12,947,000 
Pump. & Sq.... 10,008,776 5,189,688 5,577,184 8,336,914 8,324,534 12,723,000 
Rhubarb.......... + 10,566,207 1,537,566 2,629,021 4,212,197 6,164,218 5,803,000 
Spinach............ 38,185,104 23,279,294 41,571,318 62,306,960 52, 805,971 97,878,000 
~--anmammag 3,409,548 3,762,669 6,879,195 8,290,408 6, 659, 419 11,913,000 
14,829,410 . 10,953,244 20,655,607 20,451,000 28,259,000 36,348,000 
Total son .450,000,203 346.208,097 446,357,583 563,498,997 587,101,353 770,038,000 


1942—152,512,470 ; 1948—207,871,993 ; 1944—237,092,417 Pounds. 


FROZEN FRUIT AND BERRY PACK OF RECENT YEARS 


pack to 3/29/52, 


Florida only 21,498,315 gal., 


Product 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Apples........ 62,369,063 28,401,042 27,551,778 52,268,300 48,013,379 28,772,000 
Applesauce 15,850,804 171,755 a (a (a) a 
Apricots............ 43,571,459 6,006,617 2,476,949 2,086,480 7,801,811. 9,869,000 
Cherries, RSP 88,061,401 67,001,731 87,797,699 70,988, 702 104,458,625 99,282,000 
Cherries, Sw.... 7,830,513 357,414 664,163 965,067 2,251,000 
Grapes & Pulp. 12,444,690 20,974,821 5,510,983 3,118,863 15,188,730 4,799,000 
Orange Juice, 

eaches 65,140,192 27,034,119 13,598,338 23,234,608 25,790,592 32,380,000 

runes 14,106,368 2,842,548 2,125,326 5,296,709 6,143,548 6,791,000 
Blackberries..... 19,750,261 14,509,543 9,745,426 15,186,080 8,972,781 14,574,000 
Blueberries....... 10,240,067 5,406,636 7,660,830 14,035,654 10,899,615 13,921,000 
Boysenberries.. 10,905,107 12,495,410 8,882,472 14,089,180 9,443,414 9,309,000 
Currants......c00+ 4,219,292 4,089,237 3,879,824 2,541,235 1,276,292 1,505,000 
Gooseberries..... 1,430,389 93,040 44,000 44,152 187,565 136,000 
Loganberries... 3,016,866 2,299,021 4,174,095 3,386,009 2,638,730 2,419,000 
Raspberries, B. 5,516,365 7,115,938 4,518,975 10,939,017 9,559,000 
Raspberries, R. 23,904,626 25,401,301 28,197,984 25,682,121 20,438,679 19,414,000 
Strawberries.... 78,059,148 109,035,621 160,077,403 107,599,757 192,731,847 157,729,000 
Youngberries... 1,765,577 1,160,999 662,761 626, 159 317, 538 146,000 
Mise. F. & B... $2,092,915 9,123,056 7,208,635 4,717,089 7,238,937 3,090,000 

528,281,201 343,519,846 369,722,641 354,020,662 472,173,104 415,945,000 

(a) Included with Apples. * Gallons. Not included in total. 1951-52 Frozen Concentrated 


based on reports from Florida Canners Association. 


Note: Summarized pack totals do not include frozen single-strength citrus juices and puree nor 
frozen concentrated orange juice. 


dwindling, canners continue to show 
steady price views. Buying interest in 
California tomatoes is also lagging at 
the moment, but the market has shown 
a fairly steady undertone, nevertheless. 


PEAS—The current promotional cam- 
paign on peas is coming in for trade 
attention, but most distributors are 
coasting along on stocks already on hand, 
Little new business developed in the mar- 
ket during the week. 


SPINACH—Heavy rains have halted 
most spinach canning operations in the 
east. With most of the early pack mov- 
ing out on orders already on canners’ 
books, little is reported in the way of 
prompt shipment offerings in the open 
market. 


BEANS—A steady undertone on green 
beans rules in the tri-states, with the 
market undertone strengthened by the 
week’s heavy rains. Prompt shipment 
standard cut green 2s were offering dur- 
ing the week on the basis of $1.25, f.o.b. 
cannery. Fancy French style 2s hold 
at $1.65-$1.70 with most sellers. 


CORN—Buying interest is reported in 
corn, but canners are virtually with- 
drawn from the market, with practically 
all stocks now in first hands sold and 
awaiting shipping instructions. 


SALMON —A little excitement was in- 
jected into the salmon market on the 
Coast when one seller broke the market 
on No. 1 tall pinks to $18 per case, with- 
drawing almost immediately following 
this action. Other sellers, however, con- 
tinue to quote talls at $21, f.o.b. Seattle. 
There are very few fancy red talls re- 
maining in canner hands and the market 
is nominally held on the basis of $31 per 
case, coast basis. Chums have been com- 
ing in for more attention, and talls at 
$17.50 to $18.00 and halves at $9.50 have 
been moving in some volume. Selling 
pressure on this grade is easing, as sup- 
plies of other grades in first hands near 
the vanishing point. 


TUNA—Stocks of Japanese tuna are 
dwindling sharply, and the market is now 
firmly held at $15.25 to $15.50, ex ware- 
house New York, for solid pack white- 
meat halves. The domestic market is 
likewise reported in strong position, with 
fancy whitemeat halves on the coast 
ranging $14 to $15 per case, f.o.b. coast 
cannery. Trade interest in Peruvian 
bonita is reported on the increase, with 
importers offering halves at $8.50 per 
case, with flakes at $7.25 per case here. 


SARDINES — Reports from Maine 
note very disappointing returns from 
early fishing. Canners have some con- 
signed stocks of carryover sardines out 
around the country, and this is being 
offered on the basis of $9.45 per case, 
Maine cannery basis, for quarter keyless 
oils. California canners continue with- 
drawn from the market. 
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MARKET NEWS 


CITRUS —A sharp price break, ap- 
proximating 20 percent, in advertised 
brands of frozen orange juice concen- 
trate tended to weaken the undertone in 
canned single strength juice during the 
week. Florida canners, however, have 
not changed their list prices, and con- 
tinue to offer early season pack 2s at 90 
cents, with 46-ounce at $1.95, f.o.b. Buy- 
ers are holding off on additional opera- 
tions, however, until they can evaluate 
the reaction of the break in concentrate 
on prices for the canned product. The 
concentrate decline, on the surface, ap- 
pears to be the result of a “battle of 
brands”, although the potential heavy 
pack this season is undoubtedly a moti- 
vating factor. Florida canners quote 
blended juice this week at 77% cents for 
2s and $1.70 for 46-ounce, with grape- 
fruit juice at 70 cents and $1.60, all f.o.b. 
canneries. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Distributors 
report continued interest in cling peaches, 
and the market on the coast is showing 
a steady tone as small carryover stocks 
continue to move into distributing chan- 
nels. The market for apricots was quiet 
and unchanging during the week. An 
improved demand for fruit cocktail is 
reported developing, and the market is in 
better shape. The market remains rather 
heavy on pears, however, with canners 
still standing pat on list prices. 


PINEAPPLE—Distributors have been 
getting a somewhat improved movement 
in pineapple, following the recent price 
cuts, and some replacement buying is 
now developing on both crushed and 
sliced. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


No Change In Inventory Policy Seen—To- 
matoes Firm—California Surplus Puts Pres- 
sure On Products—Corn On Everyone’s Short 
List — Pea Acreage Reduction Indicated — 
Grapefruit Juice Slowing Citrus Market— 
Lower Prices Have Stimulated Interest In 
Pears And Cocktail—Watch Efforts To Keep 
Salmon Costs Down. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., May 1, 1952 


THE SITUATION—Little change to 
‘eport in the continued slow trading so 
apparent the past sixty days although 
‘here is a steady flow of very small 
‘ders as the trade endeavor to maintain 
nventories at the lowest possible levels. 
‘‘nfortunately, there is nothing on the 
‘orizon that might indicate any change 
n this policy until the new packs are 
vailable as distributors have little con- 
idence in canned foods at present. A 
‘ood deal of time is spent discussing 
ommitments from the new packs by 
rokers and buyers although the trade 
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are being very coy even in this case pre- 
ferring to wait for more concrete devel- 
opments except where a long period of 
past relations has existed. Soft mar- 
kets and price controls have led most 
distributors to the conclusion that spot 
purchases work to their advantage which 
is not conducive to volume business. 
Here in the Middlewest canners are 
busy contracting for acreage where it 
appears pea acreage will be down due 
to an anticipated carryover while corn 
may be slightly higher if canners are 
successful in arranging for the addi- 
tional acreage. Asparagus contracts will 


be about the same as last year and most 
eanners have completed the necessary 
arrangements although no prices have 
been named as yet. Tomato acreage has 
been coming easily according to reports 
from Indiana although it’s still too early 
to estimate total acreage. 


TOMATOES—Despite a sloppy mar- 
ket on tomato products local canners 
have been quite sucessful in maintaining 
a firm position on peeled’tomatoes. Un- 
sold stocks are not too plentiful and are 
firmly held at $1.65 for standard 2s, 
$1.75 to $1.85 for extra standard, $2.00 


GAIR SHIPPING CASES 
will 


GIVE YOU SATISFACTION 


Consistent high quality in materials and man- 
ufacture makes Gair Boxes ideal for packing, 
machine sealing and shipment. » » Our tech- 
nical staff is at your service for improvement of 
present boxes or creation of new ones. » » Write 
for booklet on “Sealing Corrugated Cases.” 


CORRUGATED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
SOLID FIBRE DOMESTIC AND WEATHERPROOF 
EXPORT SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. 


155 EAST 44th STREET* NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 


Fort Niagara Corrugated Box Division . . . NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
Syracuse Corrugated Box Division . . . . SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Pa Pro Corrugated Box Division . . . . . UTICA, N.Y. 

Boston Corrugated Box Division . . . . . CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Holyoke Corrugated Box Division .. . . HOLYOKE. MASS. 

Thames River Division . ... . . . . NEW LONDON, CONN. 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Divisior . . . PORTLAND, CONN. 

Gair Bogota Corporation .... . . BOGOTA, N.J. 

Pennsylvania Corrugated Box Division . . PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Ohio Corrugated Box Division . . . . . . CLEVELAND, O. 


PAPERBOARD - FOLDING CARTONS - SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
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MARKET NEWS 


for fancy and $2.25 for fancy whole. 
While activity is at a minimum it is 
expected canners will have little difficulty 
disposing of small stocks at asking prices 
between now and the new pack. Catsup 
and puree are the weak sisters in this 
family primarily because of large stocks 
in California overhanging the market. 
Fancy juice is offered from local sources 
at $1.10 for 2s and $2.25 to $2.40 for 46 
oz. although the trade have shown the 
most interest in extra standard grades 
which have been offered as low as $2.00 
to $2.05. 


CORN—No. 10 corn of any grade is on 
everyone’s short list with a completely 
bare market facing the trade and the 
new pack still a good four months away. 
Occasional small lots of eight oz. and 
303s makes an appearance from time to 
time and are usually quickly sold at the 
seller’s full ceiling price. This is one 
item where the trade tried to cover ahead 
although inventories should be complete- 
ly void when the new pack begins. This 
is true of tens right now. 


Wide Grower Demand 


Nutri-Lea 


“SOLUBLE 


From Maine to Florida leading growers 
recognize NUTRI-LEAF best supplement. 
* 

Feeds plants through the leaves, com- 
patible with all pesticides—also used 

as plant starter and side dresser. 

* 
Average dilution 6 Ibs. NUTRI-LEAF per 
100 gallons treats one acre . . . Mois- 
ture proof bags. 


ASK YOUR NEAREST SUPPLIER, WRITE 
FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET. 


MILLER CHEMICAL & 
FERTILIZER CORP. 


2226 N. Howard St., BALTIMORE 18, MD. 
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PEAS—At the present rate of move- 
ment it appears Wisconsin canners will 
carry a fair amount of peas into the new 
pack and will reduce acreage accord- 
ingly. Prices are on the soft side with 
occasional bargains cropping up as some 
canners try to reduce warehouse stocks 
in anticipation of the new pack which 
will get under way in another six to 
eight weeks. The trade are buying only 
as needed and have not been excited by 
any price shading. 


CITRUS—Grapefruit juice continues 
to hold back the citrus market as sales 
are off and reports from the South indi- 
cate unsold stocks are on the heavy side. 
Present quotations are at 70 cents for 
2s, $1.50 for 46 oz. and $3.40 for tens 
with some price shading evident in spots. 
Other citrus items seem to be holding 
their own. 


PEARS—tThis item has led the way 
where fruits are concerned the past few 
weeks as lower prices seem to have stim- 
ulated some interest on the part of the 
trade. Standard 2%s have sold as low 
as $2.50 for small sizes with more desire- 
able counts selling at $2.75 although 
most of the more distressed lots are 
about cleaned up. However, other grades 
and sizes have also come in for consider- 
able attention lately and sales are much 
better. Prices have varied somewhat as 
most sales have been made at concessions 
from list. 


COCKTAIL—Recent price reductions 
have had their effect and cocktail has 
been moving better along with much 
better inquiry from distributors as it 
appears more likely canners may be able 
to hold the line at present price levels. 
While sales are still small for the most 
part they are more frequent on the basis 
of $3.25 for 2% choice and $2.10 for 
ones. 


SALMON—Already considered a lux- 
ury, buyers are watching with interest 
canner’s efforts to keep salmon from 
being completely priced out of the mar- 
ket. However, salmon canners are in a 
tough spot as the unions are making 
substantial demands, which if granted, 
would mean even higher prices than at 
present and the trade feel the consumer 
would bypass the item entirely as has 
been done before when prices got out of 
line. Despite the uncertain situation buy- 
ers are buying only as needed. 


FROZEN LIMA BEAN GRADES 


The USDA announced a revision of 
U. S. standards for grades of frozen 
lima beans. The revised standards, ef- 
fective May 29, 1952, will supersede those 
which have been in effect since March 
15, 1945. The grades provide for an 
additional type of lima beans designated 
as thick-seeded baby potato type. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Business Steady — Crops Looking Good — 
Asparagus Canning At Steady Clip—Toma- 
toes Moving Well, Product Prices Vary 
Widely — Olive Lists Revised Downward — 
Peaches In Demand — Fish Quiet — British 
Columbia Salmon Canners Eye U. S. Market 
—Tuna Firm—Mackerel Catch Off. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., May 1, 1952 


THE SITUATION—A rather steady 
business continues to be done on Cali- 
fornia canned products, with shipping 
keeping up well, but sales are naturally 
lagging behind those of a year ago when 
distributors purchased in advance of 
immediate requirements. This year dis- 
tributors are keeping stocks down to 
compartively low levels, feeling that 
stocks of most lines are ample and that 
higher prices are unlikely. During the 
week, crop reports have been coming in 
from growing areas and most of these 
are quite flattering. In fruits, there has 
been very heavy blooming of peaches, 
cherries, and pears, but with some dam- 
age to apricots in some districts. The 
probable acreage of tomatoes has been 
estimated and the same is true of dry 
beans and some other field crops. The 
acreage of tomatoes and beans will defi- 
nitely be smaller than last year. Rain- 
fall has been heavy and the cost of grow- 
ing some crops will be smaller. 


ASPARAGUS—The canning of aspar- 
agus is hitting a steady clip, but prices 
to growers have not been agreed upon, 
as yet. Considerable tonnage has been 
contracted for at 9 cents a pound for 
white and 10 cents for green and this 
promises to set the pattern for the sea- 
son. The purchase of some small quan- 
tities is reported at a little less than 
these figures. No opening prices have 
been announced at this writing but some 
lists are expected during the week. 


TOMATOES—The acreage to be de- 
voted to tomatoes for processing in Cali- 
fornia is placed by State authorities at 
about 120,000 acres, or well below that of 
last year. Prices to growers are quite 
uniformly $25.00 a ton. Canners are well 
pleased with the manner in which the 
pack of whole tomatoes is moving and 
with the steadiness of the price structure 
on these. For fancy solid pack prices 
are largely $2.20 for No. 2, $2.65 for 
No. 2% and $9.00 for No. 10. It is diffi- 
cult to quote prices on tomato paste or 
tomato puree, with these running such 
a wide range, and with quality such a 
factor. It is still possible to purchase 
6-0z. paste from several canners at $6.75 
a case, 


OTHER VEGETABLES—Carrots are 
in rather limited supply in this area. It 
seems that California canners packed 
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largely against Government orders and 
then ceased operations. Corn of Pacific 
Coast or Far Western pack is in very 
light supply and is firmly held. Green 
beans are moving off steadily, but there 
are still some sizeable stocks in the 
Pacific Northwest. However, these are 
largely in firm hands, and list prices are 
being well maintained. 


OLIVES—There have been some revi- 
sions downward of late in canned ripe 
olive lists, with these amounting to as 
much as 10 percent in some instances. 
This does not mean that the distributing 
trade is buying less, as there had been 
considerable cutting of prices on former 
lists. Canners are well pleased with the 
volume of Spring business, this being 
well above the average, and even topping 
that of last Spring when war scare buy- 
ing was so marked. The national adver- 
tising program is paying off and a near 
clean-up of the big pack is promised. 


FRUITS — Cling peaches are very 
much to the fore in the California canned 
fruit list, with the demand keeping up 
well throughout the grade and_ size 
ranges. Choice halves in No. 2%s move 
at $2.80, with standard at $2.60. Free- 
stone Elberta peaches sell at $3.15 for 
choice halves and are not too plentiful. 
Bartlett pears sell at $3.50, or more for 
No. 2% choice, with standard priced 
around $2.85. Some canners are pushing 
the sale of 8-0z. choice, having packed 
a little heavily on this item for Govern- 
ment requirements that did not material- 
ize in full. 


FISH—The canned fish market con- 
tinues rather quiet, with unsold stocks in 
limited supply and some items virtually 
unobtainable. It will be more than two 
months before new pack salmon will be 


‘ic canners. The United Kingdom has 
announced that it cannot buy salmon as 


in the past, owing to sterling-dollar dif- 
ficulties. Formerly, a lot went to Austra- 
lia, New Zealand and the Union of South 
Africa. This is causing British Colum- 
bia canners some worry, as there is fish 
of 1951 pack on hand unsold, with the 


(Continued on Page 31) 


EDITORIAL 


(Continued from Page 5) 


If $10 million sounds high, the 
smaller canner might go back 11 
years further to 1932 when Norton 
Simon bought out a small canning 
plant in Fullerton, California, 
which had been closed and its oper- 
ations discontinued for lack of 
funds. Calling his company, the 
Val Vita Food Products, Inc., Mr. 
Simon, processing tomatoes most- 
ly, built that plant up from exactly 
nothing to an annual volume of $10 
million in 1942. He acquired the 
control of Hunt by open market 
purchases of stock and merged the 
two companies. Continues Mr. Mit- 
telman, “Mr. Simon had some sim- 
ple basic beliefs which he put into 
action. He believed in the power 
of a national brand and in the 
power of advertising to create one, 
he believed that while still main- 
taining high quality, production it- 
self could be streamlined drastic- 
ally. By such means he could have 
volume and cut costs to a degree 


peeling of tomatoes on the produc- 
tion line. 


JERSEY PACKAGE COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


The Hunt firm has specialized. 
75 percent of the company’s output 
is in tomato products and peaches. 
The giant Hayward, California 
plant alone (29 acres under roof) 
handles 4,000 tons of tomatoes a 
day. All of this has not been ac- 
complished as easy as the telling. 
Hunt has had its share of prob- 
lems, but the figures give evidence, 
Mr. Small Canner, that it can be 
done. Added moral from the Brok- 
ers standpoint, is that Hunt foods 
are sold thru Brokers from coast 
to coast. 


CORN BORER CONTROL 
(Continued from Page 22) 


DDT and EPN may leave undesirable 
rseidues on the silage. Therefore, such 
silage should not be fed to dairy cattle 
because of the possibility of deleterious 
quantities of DDT appearing in the milk. 
Residues of parathion dissipate more 
rapidly and probably introduce no resi- 
due problem on silage if applied two 
weeks before harvest, but due to the tox- 
icity of parathion, there is an occupa- 
tional hazard during the application, and 
protective clothing and a_ respirator 
should be worn by those handling para- 
thion. This is especially true if the 
material is handled day after day. 


In conclusion, these tests indicate the 
following insecticides fulfill the primary 
objectives of European corn borer con- 
trol: 


Ryania 40 percent dust at 30 to 35 lbs. 
per acre 


available, and almost four months before not yet achieved in the industry % Ryanexcel 15-0.5 dust at 30 to 35 Ibs. 
California sardine canners can make de- Radical changes were made in pro- per acre 
liveries. British Columbia salmon can- duction flow. Val Vita was first on Ryania 100 percent spray at 6 Ibs. per 
ners are renewing efforts to sell more of the Coast to use pallets and lift _ ae 

P their product in this country and are trucks, they were first to handle Ryanexcel 96-3 spray at 3 or 6 lbs. per 

: quoting rather lower prices than domes- “ acre 


Parathion WP 15 percent spray at 3 
Ibs. per acre. 


Write Dept. K 
for Bulletin 


Bridgeton 


| Telephone 
_ New Jersey 


9-0472 


= 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery ion otherwise 
specified. ) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal, Mam. & Lge...........0+ 4.60 
Medium 4.32 
Small 4.25 
Blended Spears 3.90 
BEANS, StrINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr., 8 -95 
No. 303 1.50-1.55 
No. 2 1.65-1.70 
No. 10 7.50 
Fey., Rd., cut No. 303.......... 1.40-1.45 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 
Ex. Std., Cut, 8 02. -90 
DOB 1.20-1.25 
No. 2 1.25-1.35 
No. 2% 1.75-1.90 
No. 10 7.00 
1.15-1.20 
1.25 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
WISCONSIN 
Fey. Wh. Gr., 1 sv., No. 2.....0++ 2.85 
No. 10 14.00 
2 sv., No. 2 2.65 
$3 sv, No. 2 2.35 
Fey. Cut, 3 sv., No. 308.......-0 1.85 
No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 9.00 
4 sv., No. 1 1.20 
No. 303 1.60 
No. 2 1.75 
No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., Cut, No. 303 1.20 
No. 2 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.50 
NortHWEstT (Blue Lakes) 
Wh. Fcy., No. 2, 1 sv. ........ 2.50-2.65 
sv. 2.40-2.50 
2.25-2.85 
Ungraded. BOB 2002.25 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308...... 1.92% 
No. 2 2.15 
No. 10 11.25 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303 ........008 1.70 
No. 2 1.85 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., 6 sv., Cut, .40-1.45 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
Crt, No. BOB 1.30 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 7.50 
OZARKS 
Std. Cut, Gr., No. 308.............. 1.17% 
No. 2 1.25 
N.Y., Gr. Fey. Wh., No. 2, 
i ev. 2.40 
2 sv. 2.35 
Fey. Cut, No. 303, 3 sv. .............. 1.75 
4 sv. 1.60-1.65 
No. 10, 4 sv 


Texas, 
BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States, Fey., Gr., 


No. 303 


Tiny 2.40 
Small 2.15 
Medium 1.75-1.80 
No. 10 10.00 
Ex. Gtd., Gr. & 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 7.00 
Standard 1.25-1.30 
MIDWEST 
No. 303 2.40 
No. 10 12.00 
No. 303 2.15 
No. 10 11.00 
Med. Gr., No. 1 1.25 
No. 303 1.75 
No. 10 A 10.00 
BEETS 
N.Y. Fey., Wh., No. 2, 50/0........ “y 40 
35/0 2.10 
10/0 1.85 
No. 10 4.50 
No 10 5.25 


CANNED F 


Wis Fey., 8 02. ...... .75- 
No. 
No. 1.20 
No. 10 5.50 
No. 2, Cut 1.05 

20/0 1.75 
30/0 2.00 
60/0 2.60 

Texas, Fey., Cut & Diced, 

No. 303 95 
No. 2 1.07% 
No. 10 4.75 
Seed No. 1.12% 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 5.50 

CARROTS 

N.Y., Fey., Diced, No. 303.......... 1.20 
No. 10 ABO 

Texas, Fey., Diced, No. 2........ 1.12% 
No. 10 5.50 

N.W. Diced, No. 308 gl. ..........1.17% 

CORN—(Nominally quoted) 

Md. Gold., Fey., C.S., 

1.60-1.65 

1.45-1.55 
No. 10 Nominal 

Std. No. 303 oe 85 
No. 10 Nominal 

Fey., Gold., W.K., No 308............ 1.65 
No. 2 1.85 
No. 10 Nominal 

Ex. Std., No. 303 1.55 

Std., No. 303 1.40 

MIDWEST 

W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 02......... Nominal 
No. 303 1.70 
No. 10 Nominal 

C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 o2........... Nominal 
No. 303 1.65 

Ex. Std., No. 303.. woe 5001.55 

PEAS 

EASTERN ALASKAS 

Md., Fey., 1 sv., No. 2.......... 2.50-2.70 

No. 303 1.60 

Ex, Std., 8 sv., 8 02. ........ .95 
4 sv., No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 7.50 

Md, 6 Wa 92% 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 

EASTERN SWEETS 

Fey., 2 sv., No. 808 2.35-2.40 
4 sv., No. 303 «+e .50-1.60 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.50 

Ex. Std., Pod run, 8 oz......... -75-.80 
No. 303 1.20 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.50 

No. 10 7.U0-7.25 

NorTHWEST SWEETS 

Ex. Std., Ungraded, No. 303......1.40 
5 sv., No. 303 1.30 
6 sv. 1.25 

4 sv., No. 10 7.85 
5 sv. 7.70 

Bie: BOR, 1.27 
No. 10 7.35 

5 sv. 1.20 
No. 10 6.80 

6 sv. 1.15 

Mipwest ALASKAS 

3 sv., No. 303 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 

Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308........ 1.35-1.40 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00 

4 sv 1.10-1.15 
4 sv., No. 2 1.25 

MIDWEST SWEETS 

10.00-10.25 

Fey., 4 sv., (& ungraded), 

8 oz. -95-1.00 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 

No. 303 1,40-1.50 


OD PRICES 


No. 10 8.15 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 10........ 8.50-8.75 
Ex. Std., 4 sv. (& ungraded). 

8 oz. -80- .85 
No. 303 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 7.25-7.40 

5 sv., 8 oz -80 

No. 303 1.15-1.20 

No. 2 1.25-1.40 

No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Std., 3 sv., No. 303 1.20 
Texas, No. 2 1.05 

No. 2% 1.35 

No. 10 4.75 

SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 308.......0. 9244 

No. 2 1.02% 

No. 2% 1.30 

No. 10 4.40 

SPINACH 

No. 2 1.421%-1.50 

1.90-2.00 

No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Be. BB 1.15 

No. 2 1.25-1.30 

1.60-1.65 

No. 10 5.00-5.25 
-87%4-.90 

No. 303 1.15 

No. 2 1.30-1.40 

No. 2% 1.60 

No. 10 5.10 
Texas, Fey., No. 308 ........000 1.07% 

No. 10 5.09 

TOMATOES 
Md., Ex. Std., No. 308........ Nominal 

No. 2 1.65-1.70 

No. 2% 2.50-2.60 

No. 10 8.75 

No. 303 1.40-1.50 

No. 2 1.45-1.55 

No. 2% 2.20-2.35 

No. 10 7.00-7.50 
New York, Fey., No. 2... 2.50 

No. 2% 3.10 
Ex. Std., No. 2 1.85 

No. 2% 2.65 
Indiana 
Fey., No. 1 

No. 2 2.00-2.25 

No. 2% 3.00 
Ex. Std., No. 1 1.25 

No. 2 1.75-1.85 

No. 2% 2.75 

No. 10 8.50 
Std., No. 2 1.65 


Florida, Std., No. 1 
No. 303 


No. 2 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 2% 2.65-2.75 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
1.55-1.65 
No. 2% 1.75-2.00 
No. 10 7.25 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Calif., 14 oz. glass.. od 
No. 10 
No. 10 11.00 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
No. 10 12.50-14.00 
TOMATO PUREE 
Md., Fey., No. 1, 1.046........ 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
No. 10 6.50-7.50 
Calif. Fey., No. 2%, 1.045....2.00-2.15 
1.06 2.35-2.45 
1.07 2.65-2.75 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 3038 1.15-1.25 
No. 10 6.25-6.75 
APRICOTS 


Halves, Fey., No, 


11.25-11.75 
Choice, No. 2% 3.15 
No. 10 11.10 
Std., Ne. 2% 2.90 
Std., No. 10 9.76 
10.50-11.50 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%... 
COCKTAIL 
Calif., Fey., 8 oz 1.25 
No. 2% 3.35 
No. 10 13.56 
No. 2% 3.15-3.25 
No. 10 12.90 
PEACHES 
3.00-3.15 
No. 1 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 10.2F 
Choice, No. 2.80-2.90 
No. 1 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 9.80-10.00 
Std., No. 2% 2.60-2.65 
No. 1 1.57%4-1.65 
No. 10 
PEARS 
N.W. Fey., Bart., No. 1......2.50-2.60 
4.15-4.25 
No. 10 15.75 
Calif., Choice, No. 2%4.. 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No, 2......... 2.80 
No. 2% 8.20 
No. 10 12.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.90 
No. 10 10.756 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2...........0. 2.40 
No. 2% 2.76 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
46 oz. 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 3.75-4.00 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 3.40-3.50 
ORANGE 
46 oz, 1.95-2.15 
No. 10 4.25 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2............ 1.02'% 
46 oz. 2.37% 
No. 10 Ao 
TOMATO 
46 oz, 2.30-2.50 
46 oz. 2.25-2.50 
46 oz. 240-2 70 
No. 10 5.25 
46 oz. 2.3214-2.60 
FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T......... 31.50-32.00 
17.50-18.00 
12.00-12.50 
Chums, Tall, No. 1............ 17.50-18.00 
..9.50-10.00 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, % Oil keyless................0 9.45 
Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 
9.45 
No. 1 T, Nat. 8.00 
SHRIMP—Per Dozen 
5 oz. Small 3.15 
Medium 3.60 
Large 4.00 
Jumbo 4.35 
TUNA—PER CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s....15.00-16.50 


Chunks & 
Fey., Light Meat, 1%’s 

Std. 

Chunks & Flakes............ 
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(Continued from Page 29) 


new season to get underway shortly. It 
is still possible to locate small lots of 
domestic salmon at less than ceiling 
prices. For example, hand-filled Chinook 
ls may be had at $19.00, against a ceil- 
ing of $20.00; coho %s at $13.00, against 
the $15.00 ceiling; Alaska red %s at 
$18.00, against $19.25, and sockeye %s 
at $19.50, against $21.00. 


TUNA — Prices of California pack 
tuna continue firm at the recently revised 
lists and there are suggestions that even 
a firmer market may be expected. The 
pack for the first three months of the 
year amounted to 825,857 cases, com- 
pared to 1,466,231 cases for the corres- 
ponding period last year. Prices are 
largely on the basis of $13.00 for light 
meat %s and $12.00 for standard, with 
some sales at higher figures reported. 


MACKEREL—The mackerel catch is 
dropping off steadily, the pack for the 
first three months of 1952 being but 
60,411 cases, against 148,036 for the like 
months of 1951. The choice Pacific mack- 
eral accounted for but 2,155 cases, the 
rest being jack mackerel. Canning is 
confined largely to sourthern California, 
with the Southern States and the Philip- 
pines the best outlets. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Hand To Mouth Buying—Shrimp Pack Run- 
ning Short—Oyster Packing Dwindles. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., May 1, 1952 


THE SITUATION—A fortune-teller 
once reading a girl’s hand, told her “I see 
where you are going to be poor for ten 
years”, whereupon the girl very excited 
asked him, “Then what? Then what?” 
To which he answered her, “Then you’ll 
be used to it”. So it may be said of the 
present market condition, if it lasts long 
enough, we too will be used to it. 

Buying continues in a hand to mouth 
manner and no indication of a change 
soon. However, prices are firm and shad- 
ing of them. is not resorted to, to any 
great extent. 


SHRIMP—Landings of shrimp for the 
week ending April 18, 1952 were: Louisi- 
ana 863 barrels, including 165 barrels 
for canning; Mississippi 17 barrels; Ala- 
bama 114 barrels; and Texas 1,681 bar- 
rels, making a total of 2,675 barrels, 
which is 1,578 barrels less than the pre- 
vious week, 

As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen 


shrimp decreased 398,000 pounds and 
were approximately 1,594,000 pounds less 
than four weeks. Total holdings were 
1,023,326 pounds less than one year ago. 


The 7 canneries in Louisiana now can- 
ning shrimp reported that 3,806 stand- 
ard cases of shrimp were canned during 
the week ending April 19, 1952 which 
brought the pack for the season to 620,- 
048 as compared to 629,897 standard 
cases packed during the same period last 
season. 


OYSTERS—tThe production of oysters 
is dwindling down and the bulk of them 
go to the canning plants bgecause the 
raw market is not using many of them, 
which is the case every year at this time. 


Landings of oysters for the week end- 
ing April 18, 1952 were: Louisiana 9,380 
barrels; including 7,257 barrels for can- 
ning; Mississippi 2,217 barrels, all for 
canning; Alabama 83 barrels, making a 
total of 11,680 barrels, which is 15,360 
barrels less than the previous week. 


The 15 plants in Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi now canning oysters reported 10,- 
767 stadard cases of oysters were canned 
during the week ending April 19, 1952 
which brought the pack for the season 
to 313,800 cases as compared to 223,048 
standard cases packed last season up 
to this same period. 


The Seventh Edition of 
A @ 
Canner 
should 
Course é 
tw 
this 
work” 2, 
Pre paid 
A complete, practical and up-to-date canners’ text- 
= _ book, answering any questions that may arise relative 
tance to proper methods of canning. It covers every phase 
sce of processing vegetables, fruits, fish, meats, soups, 


preserves, jellies, sauces, etc. 
Published By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


The Canned Foods Authority 
BALTIMORE 2, 20S. GAY STREET 


MARYLAND 


Size 6x9, 390 pages, Beautifully Bound. 
Stamped in Gold. 
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RATES: Per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to 
three times per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, mini- 
mum charge per Ad. $1.00. Forms close Wednesday noon. 


Address all numbered Ads: The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Texas. 


We manufacture complete lines of food processing machinery 
for canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Write us regard- 
ing your requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


RUSSELL’S LINE OF MODERN EQUIPMENT — Check 
with us for continuous pressure, non-pressure Cookers or Re- 
torts. High speed Basket Dumpers, Unscramblers, Case Pack- 
ers, Top and Bottom Gluers. Also complete tomato, peach 
pimiento, pea, potato and citrus factories, either part or turn- 
key jobs, including plant layout and engineering. Dixie Way 
Machine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 


FOR SALE—Geyer 8 spout piston type Filling Machine, 
stainless steel hopper, pistons and discharge, excellent condi- 
tion. Can fill pint jars or cans better than 120 per min. Re- 
quires 1 hp. Motor. Can be shipped promptly. Adv. 51134, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Patterson 110 gal. S/S Vacuum Kneadermaster; 
Gedge Gray 2000# and 7000# Powder Mixers; Fitzpatrick S/S 
Model D Comminutor with 7% HP Motor; Std. Knapp Self- 
Adjusting Carton Sealer with Comp. Unit; Karl Kiefer 8-spout 
S/S Gravity Filler; K. Kiefer Monoscale Can Filler; Std. Knapp 
#2 Caser; 36 S/S Clad jktd. Open Kettles, 30 to 80 gal. capa- 
cities, 40# Jacket Pressure; 2 Lee 200 gal. Kettles, 125# Jacket 
Pres.; 6-40 x 72” Vertical Pressure Retorts; 24 Unused 200 
gal. Aluminum Tanks. Only a partial list. We fabricate S/S 
Tanks according to your specifications. Let us submit our 
quotations. Consolidated Products Co., 18-20 Park Row, N. Y. 
38. BArclay 7-0600. 


FOR SALE—1 Monitor #2 Pea Cleaner; 1 Olney Pea 
Washer; 1 Ayars 5-pocket Pea Filler; 1 Kyler Adjustable 
Labeler; 2 Kyler Boxers for #2 cans. All are in very good 
condition. D. E. Winebrenner Co., Inc., Hanover, Pa. 


CONVERT CANNING HOUSE WASTE into saleable prod- 
ucts with Davenport Rotary Dryers, Continuous Presses and 
Continuous Screens. Representative: W. B. Osgood, 4100 Roland 
Ave., Baltimore 11, Md. 


FOR SALE—Chisholm-Ryder Quality Grader in fair condi- 
tion. Immediate availability. Olney & Carpenter, Inc., Wol- 
cott, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Guaranteed Equipment. 15 ton Motor Truck 
Scale, $450; 20 ton Motor Truck Scale, $510; Sewage Dewatering 
Screens and Root Vegetable Cleaning Screens, $395; Juice Pro- 
cessing Screens, stainless steel, complete with stand, motor, 
screen cloth, $725; Floor to floor Conveyors, $600; Bag and Box 
Pilers, $385; Picking, Sorting and Conveying Tables, $385; Also 
Conveyor Belting, Motors, Screen Cloth. Immediate shipment. 
Bonded Scale & Machine Co., 11 Bellview, Columbus 7, Ohio. 
Phones—Day: Garfield 2186; Evenings: Franklin 6-8898. 


CALIFORNIA MACHINERY EXCHANGE CO. If you need 
any kind of good used canning machinery, write, wire or call. 
420 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


HERE’S THE BIGGEST SELECTION of good food canners’ 
equipment available for immediate shipment. Kettles - Cookers: 
All sizes in Stainless, Copper, Iron, Nickel, Alum. Retorts - 
Sterilizers: Vertical and Horizontal Pressure Vessels up to 15’ 
long. Dryers - Dehydrators: 2 S/S Atmospheric Drum Dryers 
5’x10’, 1 Double Drum Dryer 28”x5’, Proctor & Schwartz Apron 
Dryer 40’. Pulpers - Finishers - Juice Extractors: Langsenkamp 
S/S Model B/EZ Adjust Pulpers with 74% HP Motors; others 
Chilsholm Ryder S/S Model B Extractors. Filters - Filter Presses: 
Shriver and Sperr! Plate & Frame Filter Presses up to 42”; wood 
or iron Filters by Niagara, Ertel, Alsop, etc. Filling Equipment: 
M & § 10 pocket S/S Can or Jar Fillers; Mojonnier S/S 14 head 
Vacuum Filler; Filler Mach. Co. and Elgin Piston Fillers; Juice 
Fillers by FMC, Horix, Berlin Chapman; Dry Powder Fillers by 
Stokes & Smith. Labelling Equipment: Wrap around Can and 
Jar Labellers by Standard Knapp, Burt, Kyler, Nu-Way, etc.; 
Spot Labellers semi and fully automatic. Dicers - Cutters - Chop- 
pers - Slicers: Urschel Model B in S/S; Sterling Em-1D; Ameri- 
can Relish Cutters; Smith Silent Cutters; Boutell S/S Slicers; 
Peelers; Biro Stainless Steel Meat Saw 1% HP. Miscellaneous: 
Standard Knapp Casers or Boxers, Case Printers; Aut. Gluers 
and Sealers; Pasteurizers; Washers; Colloid Mills; Coolers, 
Exhausters; Centrifugals; and hundreds of other items. What 
do you need? First Machinery Corp., 157 Hudson St., New 
York 18, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Factory reconditioned portable Model K-3 Kol- 
man Dehydrator with bagging cyclone for canning house waste, 
also cooling unit for drying of grains. W. B. Osgood, 4100 
Roland Ave., Baltimore 11, Md. 


FOR SALE—Canning Machinery. Going out of business. 3 
TUC Corn Cutters; 1 Corn Shucker; 1 - 16’ Exhaust Box, 3 way, 
all metal; 1 Corn Silker & Washer; 1 Corn Filler for No. 2 cans; 
Cookers & Coolers, 3 basket size; 1 Steam Hoist; 6 Horse Power 
Engine; 15 Cooking Steel Baskets; 2 Tomato Scalding Tanks; 
1 Conveyor. All have been used but will price to sell quickly. 
Bridgewater Canning Co., Bridgewater, Va. 


FOR SALE—Just purchased 50 Welded Steel one-piece Brew- 
ery Tanks with Lastiglas and mammut lining, excellent for stor- 
ing food products. (22) 15,000 gal. Lastiglas, horizontal; (3) 
5700 gal. Lastiglas, vertical, closed; (6) 7600 gal. mammut, 
vertical, closed; (10) 7000 gal. mammut, vertical, closed; (2) 
6600 gal. Lastiglas, vertical, open, ete. Excellent condition. 
Prompt shipment. Brewco Machinery Corp., 1421 N. 6th St., 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. ST. 2-6621. 


FOR SALE—One (1) Langsenkamp Stainless Steel 1200 gal. 
capacity Tank with two sets of 3” Copper Kook-More Koils for 
condensing tomato products, etc., like new, $1250.00 plant; One 
(1) 12- pocket Ayars Juice Filler, Stainless Steel contact parts, 
set for #2 size can, good condition, $395.00 plant. Northwest- 
ern Canning & Packing Co., Seffner, Fla. 


FOR SALE—Hi-Lo Sprayer, model 653, John Bean FMC self 
propelled. Two machines in excellent condition, one used in field 
only two hours. Thomas & Co., Frederick, Md. 


FOR SALE—Hot Water Blancher; Langsenkamp Tomato 
Washer; 2 Niagara Washers; 1 Spinner Can Cooler; 1 Ayars 
‘Ten Pocket Pea Filler; FMC 46 oz, Juice Filler; 46 oz. Boxer; 
Olney Pea Washer; Sinclair-Scott Hydro Pea Grader; FMC 
Bean Slicer; Robins Bean Cutter; Can Labelers; Boxers; No. 
10’s Hand Pea Filler; Quality Pea Graders; Six Pea Viners. 
W. T. Howeth, P.O. Box 333, Narberth, Pa. 


FOR SALE—1-40 H.P. Cyclotherm 40 H.P. Steam Genera- 
tor. Complete line of snap bean and corn canning machinery. 
List on request. H.R. Phelps Co., North Bay, N. Y. 


FOR SALE — Sterling Vegetable Peeler #28MC, complete 
with motor, bearings completely rebuilt, extra drum, $250.00; 
Robins Jr. Silker for whole grain corn, $60.00. J. W. Furman 
Cannery, Northumberland, Pa. 
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